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A SLIGHT CHANGE IN OUR PLANS 


IT HAS been found necessary to make a slight change in the 
plans for transferring the JouRNAL from Washington to Detroit, 
as announced in the January number. At the meeting of the 
Executive Board, held in Chicago, in December, sentiment was — 
strongly in favor of having some officer of the Association at- * 
tend every State association meeting held during the winter. 
The Secretary was instructed to attend a number of these 
meetings. 

When it came to the actual work of arranging an itinerary 
that would permit attendance at these meetings, looking after 


the hundred and one details incident to leaving our old position - 


* 

and moving into the new quarters of the Association, employing 

office help and getting launched on our new duties, the inad- 

visability of attempting to get out the February issue from 

Detroit was only too apparent. + 
We appealed to the former Editor, Dr. Mohler, for help, with 

the result that he very kindly consented to get out this issue 

from Washington. By the time this number reaches its readers — 

the March number will be well under way. It is our intention 

to get the JouRNAL in the mails by the twenty-second of each 
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EDITORIAL 


month. This slight change in the plans will enable us to do 
this the more readily. 

We take this opportunity to thank Dr. Mohler very kindly for 
his help in the present emergency, for his many thoughtful sug- 
gestions, and especially for his efforts to turn over to us a 
smoothly running machine. Our burden has been made ma- 
terially lighter by his efforts in this direction. iL P. iH. 
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NEW NAMES FOR OLD FRIENDS 


THE LITERATURE of bacteriology and related branches of 
science has long been marked by confusion in the classification 
and names of bacteria. The classification was neither logical nor 
exact, and different names were applied to the same organisms 
by different writers. The Society of American Bacteriologists 
several years ago referred this problem to a special committee, 
whose final report,! which was adopted by the Society December 
29, 1919, provides a basis for uniformity and precision, and, if 
generally followed, promises to bring order out of the confusion. 
The committee was composed of Dr. C. E. A. Winslow, editor in 
chief of the Journal of Bacteriology, Jean Broadhurst, R. FE. 
Buchanan, Charles Krumweide, Jr., L. A. Rogers and G. H. 
Smith. 

In the three years that have elapsed since this report was 
presented and adopted the new classification has been subjected 
to eareful study and criticism and has met with increasing 
favor and recognition. It is logical, orderly and biologically 
sound. The new classification and terminology are being fol- 
lowed by the Journal of Bacteriology, the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association and other scientific journals, and more 
and more by scientifie writers. The latest edition of Buchanan’s 
‘*Veterinary Bacteriology,’’ reviewed elsewhere in this issue, 

has adopted them. No doubt other text-book writers will follow 
suit. The progressive veterinarian will wish to familiarize him- 
self with the new forms, at least so far as they concern veteri- 
nary science. 
An outline of the new arrangement is presented in the ac- 
1The familiies and genera of the bacteria. Final report of the Committee of 


the Society of American Bacteriologists on Characterization and Classification of 
Bacterial Types. Jour. Bact., vol. 5, no. 3, May, 1920, p. 191. j 
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companying table. The Schizomycetes are divided into five 


orders, only the last two of which are of special concern to the — 
bacteriologist. These two orders are subdivided into eight fam- — 
ilies, twelve tribes and thirty-eight genera. Names of many of . 
the previously established genera and of most of the species have < 7 
been retained. In some of the names of species the a 


changes in termination to conform to the accepted Latin style 
have been made. A list of old and new names of the commoner — 
organisms js appended to the committee’s report. 

To the veterinarian the most noticeable changes are those re-— : 
sulting from what the committee characterizes as ‘‘the breaking 
up of the absurdly incongruous aggregates massed together under — 
the older names Bacillus and Bacterium.’’ These genera are ; 
now much more restricted than formerly. The family Bacil- 
laceae comprises all the spore-bearing organisms, the aerobes — 
being placed in the genus Bacillus and the anaerobes in Clostri-— 
dium. The genus Bacterium no longer includes spore-bearing — 
aerobic organisms but is limited to nonsporulating, Gram-nega-— 
tive rods possessing other minor characteristics. 

Some examples will show how old familiar friends have taken 
on new names. Bacillus tuberculosis has become Mycobacterium 
tuberculosis. The blackleg organism, formerly Bacillus chau- 
veaui, is now Clostridium chauveaui. Bang’s Bacillus abortus 
became Bacterium abortum, and the proposal has been made 
more recently to place it in a new genus, Brucella, along with 
Bacillus melitensis and one or two other closely related forms. 
Bacillus nechophorus is changed to Actinomyces necrophorus. 
Vibrion septique, a French term applied by Pasteur in the dawn 
of bacteriological science, is transformed and Latinized into 
Clostridium septicum. Bacillus botulinus is just as deadly as” 
ever under the new name of Clostridium botulinum. The gland- 
ers organism, Bacillus mallet, becomes Pfeifferella mallei. 
causative agent of swine erysipelas, previously Bacillus erysipe- 
latis suis, takes the name Erysipelothrix porci. The hemorrhagic 
septicemia or Pasteurella group is now formally placed in the 
genus Pasteurella. Bacterium anthracis reverts to Bacillus 
anthracis, while Bacillus coli becomes Bacterium colt. 

The new classification is not intended to be absolutely final, — 
but is subject to further modification with the increase of knowl- 
edge. That it is a step in the right direction seems no longer — 
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EDITORIAL 


OUTLINE OF NEW BACTERIAL CLASSIFICATION AND NOMENCLATURE 
CLass SCHIZOMYCETES 


Order Family Tribe Genus 
Myxobacteriales 


Thiobacteriales 


Actinobacillus 
Acti t Leptotrichia 
ctinomycetaceae... Actinomyces 


Erysipelothrix 


Actinomycetales 
Corynebacterium 


| Pfeifferella 


Hydrogenomonas 

Methanomonas 

a) Nitrobact Carboxydomonas 
itrobactereae...... Acetobacter 


Nit bacteri Nitrosomonas 
ceae . 
Nitrobacter 


Rhizobium 


Pseudomonas 


Vibrio 
Spirillum 


Neisseria 


(Diplococcus 


Streptococceae....... Leuconostoc 
Streptococcus 


Staphylococcus 

Mierococcus 

Microccocce2e........ Sarcina 
Rhodococcus 


Erythrobacillus 


Chromobactereae. Chromobacterium 
Erwinia 


Zopfius 


Proteus 
Bacterium 


Lactobacilleae... Lactobacillus 
Pasteurella 
Hemophilaeae.......... -Hemophilus 


iNaceae.. Bacillus 
Clostridium 
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EDITORIAL 


open to doubt. Some time will be required to accustom our- 
selves to the new nomenclature. It will come hard to some of 
us to cease referring glibly to the familiar ‘‘B.’’ this, that and 
the other, and instead to say or write such strange forms as 
Clostridium, Pfeifferella and Erysipelothrix. But the effort is 
the price of progress and good order. We might as well become 
reconciled to the breaking of family ties and the changing of 
names among the interesting organisms whose ways and habits 


so vitally concern uss 


MANY COUNTRIES STUDY ANTHRAX PREVENTION 


A NUMBER of European countries are taking an active oe — 
terest in preventing anthrax among workers in industries dilie 
they are particularly subject to this danger, according to Dr. M. 
Dorset, of the Bureau of Animal Industry, who recently re- 
turned from London, where, as an unofficial delegate, he at- 
tended the conference of the International Advisory Committee : 
on the Prevention of Anthrax. The object of the committee, 
which is made up of members from England, India, Australia, 
South Africa, Italy, Sweden, Germany, France and Belgium, 
is to secure the adoption of protective measures in various coun- 
tries and to find better methods of disinfecting wool, hides, — 
skins, and hair. 

England already has taken steps to protect her wool workers — 
by putting up a large disinfecting plant at Liverpool at a cost _ 
of $750,000. The cost of operation is said to amount to about 3 
cents a pound for the wool that goes through the process. So 
far no effective method has been devised for hides and skins 
that is not injurious to these products. 

In the United States the number of deaths of persons from 
anthrax contracted in places where it might be prevented by 
disinfection is comparatively low. During the 8 years up to and 
including 1917, there were 222 deaths caused by this disease, and 
only 25 to 30 per cent of them of persons, such as wool workers 
and tannery employees, who might have been protected by 
treating the raw materials. Farmers and dock workers who 
handle wool, hides, and hair brought into the country can not 
be protected in this way. 


y About 20 per cent of the deaths just mentioned were of farm- 
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ers who, in most cases, contracted the disease as a result of 


skinning animals that died of an ailment at the time unknown. 
The farmer may protect himself by not attempting to salvage 
the hides of animals that have died from unknown causes. 

In the past there have been occasional newspaper stories of 
men who have contracted anthrax through the medium of the 
shaving brush. As brushes made of horse hair are the most 
dangerous in this respect, brush manufacturers have voluntarily 
agreed to use no more horse hair in the making of shaving 
brushes. 

At the London meeting it was decided that the English method 
of disinfecting wool is satisfactory, but that all countries con- 
cerned should try to develop a method that may be used on 
hides and hair without injury. The committee also recom- 
mended that a list should be compiled of countries from which 
wool, hides, hair, and similar products may be imported with- 
out the necessity of disinfection. It was suggested that in mak- 
ing up such a list there should be taken into consideration the 
number of cases of human anthrax in industries in the various 
countries, the occurrence of anthrax bacilli in the products con- 
— and the precautions that are taken to prevent the spread 
3 the disease among domestic animals. 


eee DISEASE IN GUATEMALA 


A SERIOUS outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in epizootic 
form has suddenly appeared in Guatemala. From the investiga- 
tions made by the Guatemalan Ministery of Agriculture it would 
appear that the introduction of this dread disease into Guate- 
mala is due to recent importations of cattle from the neighboring 
Republic of Honduras. Unfortunately, as is so frequently the 
ease, the nature of the infection was not quickly ascertained, 
with the result that it has already spread over various parts of 
Guatemala. It is reported to exist in seven departments along 
the east coast and possibly in other departments on the Pacific 
Coast. While under the existing laws and regulations of this 
country cattle can not be permitted importation into the United 
States from Central American countries, cattle as well as other 
ruminants and swine may enter our country from Mexico and 


to a limited extent are being imported. As Guatemala adjoins 
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EDITORIAL 


Mexico on the south and inasmuch as it is reported that cattle 
have been imported into Mexico from Guatemala by rail, it is 
to be hoped that our Mexican neighbors will be successful ino 
keeping infection from their territory. Nevertheless it behooves 
the veterinarian of the United States located along the Mexican 
border to keep a careful lookout for foot-and-mouth disease, as 
our neighboring Republic of Mexico must be considered in a 
dangerous situation. We understand that information is being 
sought through official channels as to the extension of foot-and-— 

mouth disease in Honduras and Guatemala, confirmation of diag- 

nosis, action taken by those countries to prevent exportation — 

of livestock to Mexico and measures adopted by the latter coun- — 

try against importation of animals from both Guatemala and — 

Honduras, 


President Welch has approved the selection of the following 
local committee on arrangements for the A. V. M. A. meeting at 
Montreal next August: Honorary chairman, Dr. F. Torrance; 
chairman, Dr. M. C. Baker; treasurer, Dr. G. A. Dauth; secre- 
tary, Dr. J. H. Villeneuve, 266 Craig Street East, Montreal, 
Quebec; members, Drs. G. Genereux, A. A. Etienne, F. T. 
Daubigny, L. A. Willson, H. Pilon. 

This committee has already taken preliminary steps toward 
engaging satisfactory hotel accommodations and obtaining the 
attendance of some distinguished veterinarians from abroad. — 
Sir Stewart Stockman, Chief Veterinary Advisor of the British 
Government, has promised to come, and it is hoped that the 
French Government will also send one or two representatives. 


Old Dobbin had his faults, but you didn’t have to pour hot 
water on him to get him started on a cold morning.— Wall Street 
Journal. 


‘Look out for my horse; don’t park your car too near him.’ 
‘‘That’s all right. I know the regulation about not parking 
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THE VETERINARY RESERVE CORPS! | 
By Rosert J. Foster 
Major, Veterinary Corps, United States Army, Fort Riley, Kans. 


THE NATIONAL DEFENSE ACT of June 4, 1920, estab- 
lished a definite peace-time military policy for our country for 
the first time in its history. This law provides for the organiza- 
tion of our military forces into one harmonious, well-balanced 
and effective army, the Army of the United States, the compo- 
nent parts of which are the Regular Army, the National Guard 
when in the service of the United States, and the Organized Re- 
serves, composed of the Officers’ Reserve Corps and the Enlisted 
Reserve Corps. 

An examination of the statute shows that the new law is based 
on the idea that in the future, as in the past, great wars are to 
be fought in the main by armies composed of citizen soldiers tem- 
porarily drawn into the military service. We still have the con- 
ception of a small Regular Army in time of peace, reinforced 
upon the outbreak of war by such additional citizen forces as the 
particular emergency may require. This is our traditional mode 
of military expansion, and this method is clearly contemplated 
in the act of Congress. 

But whereas in the past the necessary citizen forces have been 
completely extemporized or materially reorganized upon the oc- 
currence of an emergency, the new law provides that they shall 
be allocated territorially, that their officers and men shall be 


assigned to local units, and that as funds become available pro- 


vision shall be made for the training of these officers and men. 
In other words, the war force required for immediate mobiliza- 
tion in the event of emergency is to be constituted in time of 
peace, and filled as far as practicable through the enrollment or 
enlistment of qualified volunteers. Under such a system it is 
reasonable to expect that the units of the National Guard will 
be maintained at sufficient strength to be effective as a first rein- 
forcement for the Regular Army, and that the units of the Or- 
ganized Reserves will at least include a corps of officers, noncom- 
missioned officers, and specialists, organized and trained to re- 


1Presented at the fifty-ninth annual meeting of the American Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association, St. Louis, Mo., August 28 to September 1, 1922. 
570 
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THE VETERINARY RESERVE CORPS 
ceive and train the recruits required in an emergency demand- 
ing large forces. 

The strength of the Organized Reserves is not fixed in definite 
terms but is left to the discretion of the President. However, the 
inference as to its strength is that it, together with the Regular 
Army and the National Guard, both at full war strength, shall 
be such as to meet the needs of complete and immediate mobili- 
zation in the event of a national emergency. 

The force which has been fixed upon by the War Department 
for the complete and immediate mobilization is six field armies, 
with the appropriate General Headquarters Reserve units, the 
necessary coast defense units, and the units required for the 
Communications Zone and Zone of Interior, in all a force of 
upward of 2,000,000 men. 

This force has been allotted to the three components of the 
Army of the United States, as follows: 

To the Regular Army: The combatant elements of one field 
army, including a few of the corps, army and general headquar- 
ters reserve units. 

To the National Guard: The combatant elements of two field 
armies, including certain corps, army and general headquarters 
reserve units. 

To the Organized Reserves: The combatant elements of three 
field armies, with the remaining corps, army and general head- 
quarters reserve units required for the complete mobilization. 

The coast defense troops required to supplement those of the 
Regular Army have been assigned to the National Guard and 
Organized Reserves. 

No assignment of Communications Zone or Zone of Interior 
units has been made for the reason that the number of such units 
is determinate only after the detailed plans for mobilization are 
completed. 

The units allotted to the National Guard and the Organized 
Reserves for organization have been allocated to the nine corps 
areas on the general basis of military population, resulting in a 
distribution of two National Guard and three Organized Reserve 
infantry divisions to each corps area. The distribution of cav- 
alry divisions is roughly one National Guard and two Organized 
Reserve divisions to each of the three army areas, with one Na- 
tional Guard cavalry division somewhat scattered. 

The distribution of corps, army and general headquarters re- 
serve units approximates to that of military population. 
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Rosert J. Foster 


_As an aid to understanding the manner in which this allot- 
ment of troops to the three components of the Army of the 
United States was made, it is well to have in mind the missions 
assigned to each in the general scheme of national defense. The 
mission of these three components of the Army of the United 
_ States, which should be clearly understood by all those inter- 
. ested in national preparedness, may be stated as follows: 


The Regular Army: 

1. To provide adequate garrisons in peace and in war for our 
overseas possessions. 
_ 2. To provide adequate garrisons for the coast defense within 


the continental limits of the United States. 

3. To provide personnel for the development and training of 
the National Guard and Organized Reserves. 

4. To provide the necessary personnel for the overhead of the 
Army of the United States, wherein the duties are of a continu- 


ing nature. 

. 5. To provide an edequate, organized, balanced and effective 
expeditionary force, which will be available for emergencies 
within the continental limits of the United States or elsewhere, 
and which will serve as a model for the organization, discipline 
and training of the National Guard and the Organized Reserves. 

6. The Regular Army is the first component of the Army of 
the United States in peace and war. | a ee 
The National Guard: all 

1. In time of peace, to provide an adequate, organized and 
effective force, which will be available in minor emergencies for 
employment within the limits of the United States by the States 
or by the United States. 

2. In time of war or major emergencies, when Congress has 
authorized the use of troops in excess of those of the Regular 
Army, to provide an adequate, balanced and effective component 
of the Army of the United States for employment by the United 
States without restrictions. 

3. The National Guard is the second component of the Army 
of the United States in peace and war. ™ 


The Organized Reserves: 
1. To provide a trained, organized and balanced force which 
may be readily expanded and developed into an adequate war 
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component of the Army of the United States to meet any major 
emergency requiring the use of troops in excess of those of the 
Regular Army and the National Guard. 

2. The Organized Reserves are the third component of the 
Army of the United States. 

3. The Regular Army and the National Guard may be em- 
ployed separately or together in minor and in major emergen- 
cies, but the Organized Reserves constitute purely a war force ; 
and can be employed only in the event of a national emergency 
declared by Congress. 

A cardinal consideration in the organization of the three com- 
ponents was that together they should contain all of the units 
and organizations required for a complete mobilization, avoid- 
ing the necessity of disrupting and reorganizing any after the 
emergency has occurred. 

The fundamental relationship of these three components of 
the Army of the United States is shown in the chart. 


OVERHEAD: “| 
WAR DSPARTMENT, DEPARTMENT AND CORPS AREA HEADQUARTERS, eto. 7 | 
i! 
REGULAR ARMY NATIONAL GUARD ORGANIZED RESERVES ‘| 
(while in the service | | 
of the United States) I! 
1} 
| ~ - 
/ 
/ 
peguiar National officers'| | 
officers officers / Corps | 
| / 
Regular Army National | enlisted 
warrant Guard | | Reserve Corps ly 
officers and enlisted men | | 
enlisted men | 
4 ! 
4 
o 
sc 


Chart showing organization of United States Army under National 
Defense Act of 1980 
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From this it is seen that the Army of the United States con- 
sists of four principal parts or components, viz: The overhead 
component, consisting of the War Department, the Corps Area 
and Department Headquarters and other activities of a con- 
tinuing nature relating to the Army of the United States as a 
whole; the Regular Army combatant component; the National 
Guard combatant component, and the Organized Reserve com- 
batant component. From the arrangement of the chart it is 
obvious that these components are coordinate, bearing an iden- 
tical relation to each other and to the Army as a whole. In a 
word, these three components are merely echelons of the whole, 
designed to reinforce one another under stated conditions, but 
never intended to replace one another or to be used as replace- 
ments one for the other. 

This chart also serves to show the manner in which personnel 
of one component may be assigned to the other components. For 
example, it shows that Regular officer personnel may be assigned 
to the overhead, to the Regular Army, and under certain con- 
- ditions to the National Guard and to the Organized Reserves. It 
| shows that an officer of the National Guard, as such, is eligible 


for assignment to the National Guard only, this for the reason 

that National Guard officers are only recognized and commis- 

_ sioned as such to fill definite vacancies in the National Guard or- 

ganizations, and as long as they are filling such vacancies they 

are ineligible for other assignment. However, it is provided that 

a National Guard officer may also be commissioned in the Off- 

cers’ Reserve Corps, and, in case of separation from the National 

Guard, becomes eligible, as a reserve officer, for assignment to 
the overhead, the Regular Army, or to the Organized Reserves. 


Finally, this chart serves to show the manner in which the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps and the Citizens’ Military 
Training Camps have been linked up with the idea of the Army 


of the United States. Prior to the passage of the National De- 
fense Act these activities existed as more or less independent and 
disassociated projects, but the provision for the Army of the 


United States contained in this act has made it possible to give 

both of these activities a definite place and function in the 
_ scheme of national defense. Briefly, as indicated by the chart, 
they are feeders to the Organized Reserves. 


a It is not purposed to dwell upon the Enlisted Reserve Corps, 
but simply to state that it consists of persons voluntarily en- 
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listed therein. The period of enlistment is three years, _ 


in the case of persons who served in the Army, Navy or Marine 


Corps at some time between April 6, 1917, and November 11 
1918, who may be enlisted for one-year periods and who, in 
of peace, shall be entitled to discharge within ninety days -_ 
they make application therefor. All enlistments in force at i 
outbreak of war, or entered into during its continuation, ae 
in the Regular Army or the Enlisted Reserve Corps, shall con-— 
tinue in force until six months after its termination unless sooner 
terminated by the President. 

The President may form any or all members of the Enlisted 
Reserve Corps into tactical organizations similar to those of the 
Regular Army, similarly armed, uniformed and equipped, and 
composed so far as practicable of men residing in the same lo- 
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cality ; may officer them by the assignment of reserve officers or 


officers of the Regular Army, active or retired, and may detail 
such personnel of the Army as may be necessary for the admin-— 


istration of such organizations and the care of Government prop- 
erty issued to them. 

As a matter of fact, it is not contemplated that Organized 
Reserve units will, as a rule, ever be fully organized as to 


strength. On the contrary, the great majority of them,will con- | 


sist of cadres composed of the officers and noncommissioned of- 
ficers and a few of the more important specialists. The Organ- 
ized Reserves will thus be an organization in skeleton, composed 
of molds into which the draft will be poured for training. Thus 
organized, these cadres will meet all of the purposes of an or- 
ganized reserve and at the same time will obviate the difficulties 
to be anticipated in trying to recruit them to full strength and 
in getting the money with which to assemble them for training. 

While the Enlisted Corps section of the Organized Reserves 
will be limited to small units, or cadres, the War Department 
desires to organize fully the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

The National Defense Act authorizes the organization of the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, the primary object of which 
is to provide systematic military training at civil educational 
institutions for the purpose of qualifying selected students of 
such institutions for appointment as reserve officers in the mili- 
tary forces of the United States. 

Although the primary object of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps is to produce trained officers for the Officers’ Reserve 
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Corps, it is recognized that the basic military training received 
by students, who for various reasons fail to complete their quali- 
fication course for the reserve corps, is of considerable military 
value to the Government. 

The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps will add to the educa- 
tional resources of schools and colleges and will give to the 
student a training which will be as valuable to him in his indus- 
trial or professional career as it would be should the Nation call 
upon him to act as a leader in its defensive forces. 

Graduates of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps may be ap- 
pointed as reserve officers upon a satisfactory completion of the 
course of training prescribed by law and regulations. Commis- 
sions are issued only in the lowest authorized grade of the branch 
in which commissioned. 

Today there are four Veterinary Units of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps, at the following schools, named in the order of 
their establishment: Kansas State Agricultural College, Man- 
hattan; New York State Veterinary College at Ithaca (Cornell 
University) ; Ohio State University, Columbus, and Iowa State 
College, Ames. Fifty-nine graduates of these schools have been 
commissioned second lieutenants in the Veterinary Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

The law governing the appointment of officers in the Veteri- 
nary Corps, Regular Army, requires that the applicant hold a 
commission in the Veterinary Officers’ Reserve Corps. Gradu- 
ates of Veterinary Units of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 
commissioned as second lieutenants in the Veterinary Officers’ 
Reserve Corps, constitute a pool from which those eligible are 
given the opportunity to take the examination for appointment 
in the Veterinary Corps, Regular Army. 

In the future it is hoped that Veterinary Units of the Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps may be established at all State 
universities maintaining a veterinary department. One of the 
requirements is that a unit shall consist of at least 50 students, 
and, even though they are maintaining four classes, many of the 
veterinary departments are unable to comply. Then, too, the 
present Army appropriation bill provides for a Veterinary Corps 
of only 126 officers, and it may not be possible to spare more for 
detail with Reserve Officers’ Training Corps units. 

The National Defense Act also provides for Citizens’ Military 


Training Camps to be conducted from time to time as appro- 
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priations therefor are available. In general, the program. for 
training camps, in time of peace, will call for three courses of 
about one month’s duration each. The first course is for ele- 
mentary military training, the second course for training to 
qualify as noncommissioned officers of the Organized Reserves, 
and the third course for training to qualify as reserve officers. 
Entrance upon the officers’ course is limited to those persons who 
upon termination of the camp will be eligible under the law for 
appointment in the section of the Officers’ Reserve Corps in 
which they desire appointment and who possess the educational 
and general qualifications required of reserve officers. A cer- 
tificate of graduation from the officers’ course, showing the 
requisite military training, will, within two years of the date 
thereof, be accepted by an examining board as evidence of pro- 
fessional qualifications in those subjects covered by the certifi- 
cate when the holder thereof is being examined for appointment 
in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

The National Defense Act authorizes appointments in the 
Reserve Corps of former officers of the Regular Army; of offi- 
cers of the National Guard federally recognized; of warrant 
officers and enlisted men of the Regular Army, the National 
Guard and the Enlisted Reserve Corps; of persons who served 
other than as officers in the United States Army at any time 
between April 6, 1917, and November 11, 1918; of former offi- 
cers of the World War; and of applicants who pass the required 
examination. 

Veterinarians are chiefly concerned with the last three methods 
of appointment. 

Any person who served other than as an officer between the 
dates named, who before discharge was recommended for ap- 
pointment as an officer by the commandant of a training school 
or by a regimental or higher commander or other competent au- 
thority, may, until November 11, 1923, be appointed upon an 
examination of records and a physical, supplemented when neces- 
sary by a professional, examination. 

Any person who served as an officer of the United States Army 
at any time between April 6, 1917, and June 30, 1919, may be 
appointed a reserve officer in the highest grade that he held in 
the Army, or in any lower grade. Until November 11, 1923, the 
examination for such appointment will consist of an investiga- 
tion of the applicant’s military record and a physical, supple. 
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mented when necessary by a professional, examination. Whether 
appointment should be made in the highest grade previously held 
or in a lower grade will be determined from the examination and 
the elapsed time since active service. After November 11, 1923, 
no appointments will be made based solely upon the records, and 
former officers will be examined and appointed under the pro- 
visions governing appointment by examination, that is, as if they 
had not been commissioned, and all appointments will be made in 


the junior grade. 


APPOINTMENT BY EXAMINATION 


To be eligible for examination, applicants must, in time of 
peace, fulfill the following conditions: 

1. Be between 21 and 60 years of age and citizens of the 
United States or of the Philippine Islands. 

2. Have at least a high-school education or its equivalent. = 

3. Have the following qualifications: To 

(a) Service as officers in the performance of duties pertain- 
ing to the branch for which examined, or, in the absence of 
such service, must, in the case of the Veterinary Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, be graduates of reputable veterinary schools, qualified 
practitioners of the State in which they reside and engaged in 
the active practice of their profession. 

In determining fitness for appointment, applicants are exam- 
ined as to physical fitness, moral character, general fitness and 
professional fitness. The examination as to professional fitness 
is generally divided into two parts: Part A, basic military sub- 
jects, and Part B, special subjects applicable to the branch for 
which examined. The examination or any part thereof may be 

oral or written, or both. Practical problems and tests will be 
utilized so far as practicable. a ore, 


ASSIGNMENT 
Appointments in every case shall be for a period of five years 
unless sooner terminated. An appointment in force at the out- 
break of war, or made in time of war, shall continue in force 
until six months after its termination, should the five-year period 
for which made terminate prior to that time. 
Upon the expiration of the period of appointment, a reap- 
pointment without change of grade or section will, in general, be 
tendered without application. 
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An appointment tendered must be promptly accepted or 7 


clined. If acceptance or declination is not received within 60 
days of the tender of appointment, same will be canceled. . 
In accordance with the provisions of section 5 of the a 


Defense Act as amended by the act of June 4, 1920, all policies 
affecting the appointment, assignment, promotion and discharge 
of reserve officers will be prepared by committees composed of 
officers of the War Department General Staff, at least half of 
whom are reserve officers. The policies outlined by these com- 
mittees and approved by the Secretary of War constitute the 
approved policy of the War Department with reference to re- 
serve officers. The personnel bureau of the Adjutant General’s 
office will act on all matters relating to the appointment, as- 
signment, promotion and discharge of reserve officers in aecord- 
ance with such approved policies. 

For administrative control each reserve officer is under the | 
jurisdiction of the commander of the department or corps area 
in which his permanent residence is located. For training or - 
assignment, or both, most, though not all, reserve officers are — 
placed under the jurisdiction of department or corps area com- 
manders. The term assignment, as used in reference to reserve — 
officers, refers to an assignment or designation for a class of 
duty, or a specific duty for which it is contemplated to use the 
officer in time of emergency and for which it is contemplated 
he be trained in time of peace. 

For purposes of assignment, reserve officers are divided into 
three groups: 

(a) General Assignment Group.—The officers in this group 
are selected by the War Department and are for assignment to 
special duties and activities which, in time of peace or war, are 
not included in the jurisdiction of chiefs of branches or of ter- 
ritorial commanders who function in time of peace. The selec- 
tion and assignment of such officers and the scope of duties they 
are to perform will be covered by instructions of the Secretary 
of War issued from time to time. For convenience of reference 
this group will be referred to by the abbreviation G. A. Group. 

Officers will be placed in and removed from the G. A. Group 
by the Adjutant General of the Army, upon the request of the 
chief of the activity for which their services are desired to be 
reserved, in accordance with approved policies. 

The names of officers in the G. A. Group and their assignments 
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will be recorded in the personnel bureau, Adjutant General’s Of- 
fice. The chief of this bureau will cause the records to be kept 
in such form as will facilitate the prompt issuance of orders 
regarding these officers in case of emergency, and will cause the 
chief of the branch in which the officer is commissioned, the 
commander of the department or corps area in which he resides 
or is stationed, and the chief of the activity for which he is 
reserved to be notified of the placing in or the removal of any 
officer from the G. A. Group. 

The chief of the personnel bureau, Adjutant General’s Office, 
will cause each officer of the G. A. Group to be notified of his 
assignment. 

(b) Branch Assignment Group.—The officers of this group 
are selected by the chiefs of branches and are for assignment by 
those chiefs to special duties and activities pertaining to the 
various branches. For convenience of reference this group will 
be referred to by the abbreviation B. A. Group. 

Officers will be placed in and removed from the B. A. Group 
by the Adjutant General of the Army upon the request of the 
chief of the branch concerned, in accordance with approved 
policies. 

The names of officers in the B. A. Group and their assignments 
will be recorded in the appropriate offices of the several chiefs 
of branches, who will cause the records to be kept in sueh form 
as will facilitate the prompt issuance of orders regarding these 
officers in ease of emergency. 

The chief of the branch will cause each officer of the B. A. 
Group pertaining to his branch to be notified through the depart- 
ment or corps area commander of his assignment. 

(c) Territorial Assignment Group.—This group includes all 
reserve officers not included in the G. A. Group or the B. A. 
Group. Such officers are available for assignment by depart- 
ment or corps area commanders to any organization or activities 
within their territory, not exempted from their control by spe- 
cific orders of the War Department. Assignment may be made 
to any of the components of the Army, except that assignments 
to the Regular Army and the National Guard will be made only 
as specifically authorized by the War Department. In order to 
adhere as closely as possible to the principle of the localization 
of units of the Organized Reserves, department and corps area 
commanders are authorized to attach officers to appropriate units 
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in excess of the strength prescribed by Tables of Organization. 
For convenience of reference this group will be referred to by 
the abbreviation T. A. Group. 

Officers will be placed in and removed from the T. A. Group 
by the Adjutant General of the Army in accordance with ap- 
proved policies. 

The department or corps area commander is responsible for 
the assignment of officers in the T. A. Group pertaining to his 
department or corps area. 

The department or corps area commander will notify each 
officer of the T. A. Group, pertaining to his department or corps 
area, of his assignment. 


upon appointment, be initially classified by the chiefs of 
branches, and by the Surgeon General in the case of Veterinary 
Reserve officers. All available records will be used in this classi- 
fication and all data having a bearing upon the officer’s avail- 
ability and suitability for assignment will be recorded on an 
abstract of record card. Upon completion of the initial classi- 
fication the abstract of record cards will be filed and kept up to 
date as follows: G. A. Group, in the personnel bureau, A. G. O.; 
B. A. Group, in the offices of chiefs of branches; T. A. Group, 
at the headquarters of departments and corps areas. © 


Active Duty 


Active duty for reserve officers is of two general classes—active 
duty in a national emergency declared by Congress, and active 
duty in time of peace. 


In time of a national emergency expressly declared by Con- 


gress, the President may order reserve officers to active duty 
for indefinite periods without their consent. For this duty some 
reserve officers will be needed before others. The preference of 
an officer for immediate or deferred call to active duty are taken 
into consideration in determining, in time of peace, his assign- 
ment for duty in an emergency. 

In time of peace, reserve officers may be ordered to active duty 
for training, instruction or temporary duty, provided there are 
funds available for their payment specifically appropriated for 
this purpose by Congress. No reserve officer shall be employed 
on active duty in time of peace without his own consent, except 
that, if funds for their payment have been appropriated, they 


As a basis for suitable assignment, all reserve officers will, | 
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may, without their consent, be placed on active duty for train- 
ing and instruction not to exceed 15 days in any calendar year. 
So far as practicable, the personal desires of officers to be called 
to active duty will be considered when funds for training only 
a portion of the reserve forces in any year are available. Both 
in an emergency and at other times as much notice as cireum- 
stances permit will be given officers prior to their call to active 
duty. 

A reserve officer called to active duty for training purposes 
during any calendar year and upon whom such duty, for busi- 
ness or other good reasons, would work a hardship, will, upon 
request, be exempted from such tour of duty. 

Active duty other than for a 15-day training period may be 
for a course of instruction at a service school, for instruction 
while attached to the Regular Army, or for any duty of a tem- 
- porary nature. No officer will be called for such duty without 
: his consent. Applications or recommendations for such duty 
should be made to department and corps area commanders, who, 
under policies determined and announced by the War Depart- 
- ment in accordance with annual appropriations, will be charged, 
in general, with the selection of the limited number of reserve 
officers, if any, to be placed on active duty. Requests not cov- 
ered by announced policies will be forwarded by department and 
corps area commanders to the War Department. 

A reserve officer when on active duty shall receive the same 
pay and allowances as an officer of the Regular Army of the 
same grade and length of active service, and mileage from his 
home to his first station and from his last station to his home, 
but shall not be entitled to retirement or retired pay. Pay 
status begins on the date that the officer officially complies with 
the order calling him to active duty and ends when he is relieved 
from active duty. In time of peace an officer relieved from 
active duty is entitled to pay during the actual time required 
to travel from his last station to his home, to be computed over 
the shortest usually traveled route. 


TRAINING AND INSTRUCTION 


broadly into two general classes—first, that received when they 
are called into active duty for that purpose, and second, that 
received or acquired through individual interest and effort in 
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The training and instruction of reserve officers divides itself 
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the intervals between periods of active duty. The extent of 


training of the first class can not exceed 15 days per year, except 
with the consent of the individual reserve officer, and is further 
limited in practice by the funds available for pay and other 
expenses incident to active duty. Every effort should, therefore, 

be made to encourage the individual efforts of reserve nl 


while on an inactive status. To this end, corps area commanders 
will see that reserve officers within their jurisdiction are given 
every practicable assistance in their efforts at self-improvement — 
and will employ the Regular officers and enlisted men allotted to | 
them for duty with the Organized Reserves in the conduct of 
this instruction through conferences, correspondence and such 
other appropriate means as may be practicable under the cir- 
cumstances. The instruction imparted to reserve officers as- 
signed to units of the Organized Reserves, whether on active 
duty or by correspondence or other similar means in the intervals 
between periods of active duty, will be directed to the end of 
making them effective members of effective military organizations. 
Through proper guidance and encouragement of individual ef- 
fort the limited time available for active duty can thus be utilized 
as the practical culmination of progressive individual work. 

The maximum time that a reserve officer may be called to ac- 
tive duty for training in any calendar year is 15 days. Whether 
or not this maximum obligation is exacted in any year is de- 
pendent upon the appropriations for that year and individual 
desires. Training programs will be determined and announced — 
annually when appropriations have been made. So far as prac- 
ticable officers assigned or attached to units of the Organized 
Reserves will be called out for training with their organizations. — 
Any reserve officer subject to active duty for this 15-day train- 
ing period may, upon his application, be exempted from such 
active duty if he has served on active duty for any purpose dur- 
ing the calendar year for not less than 15 days, or if, for satis- 
factory reasons stated by him, it is established that such active 
duty would work a hardship in his ease. 

In addition to the annual 15-day training period, a limited 
number of reserve officers may with their consent be placed on 
active duty for longer periods for courses of instruction at 
service schools, or for duty with the Regular Army. The num- 
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ber and method of selection of officers for such training will be 
determined and announced annually, when appropriations have 
been made. 

Department and corps area commanders are charged with the 
duty of making full use of any existing opportunities within 
their jurisdiction which will enable reserve officers to become ac- 
quainted with activities within the regular establishment and to 
receive any possible benefit or instruction therefrom. Reserve 
officers should be informed by local commanding officers of 
events of interest taking place at any camp, post or station near 
their place of residence, and invited and encouraged to attend. 
It is of special interest to all concerned that as many reserve 
officers attend drill, ceremonies, lectures, field exercises, ete., as 
conditions permit, and that they receive the maximum benefit 
therefrom. 

Under instructions issued from time to time by the War De- 
partment, reserve officers may attend general and special service 

schools, except the United States Military Academy. The num- 
bers, branch of the service, and geographical distribution of of- 
ficers to attend these schools at any time will depend upon the 
funds and facilities available. 

When facilities permit, reserve officers may, on their applica- 
tion, be attached to the Regular Army for training and in- 
struction at their own expense and without being placed on ac- 
tive duty. Such applications should be made to department and 
corps area commanders, and will be granted when practicable. 

An officer so attached will remain on inactive status and at no 
expense to the Government, except in so far as the use of the 
necessary equipment is concerned. Should a reserve officer apply 
to be attached to an organization outside the jurisdiction of 
the department or corps area commander, such commander may 
_make the necessary arrangements by direct communication with 
the commander under whose jurisdiction such organization is 
serving. All proper steps will be taken to avoid unnecessary 
expense for reserve officers who seek instruction under these 
- cireumstances to give them as much instruction as possible in the 
time available. The efficiency reports, as required to be rendered 
in ease of active duty, will be rendered in all cases of voluntary 
inactive service with organizations of the Regular Army. 
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PROMOTION 


The promotion system, in time of peace, for the Officers’ Re- — 
serve Corps will be governed by the following general consid- © 
erations : 

(a) Rank and office are distinct. Officers are provided pri- 
marily to fill offices. The accompanying rank is merely that be- —- 
lieved commensurate with the duties and responsibilities of the — 
office. The primary requisite for the appointment or promotion — 
of an officer is that he is capable of performing the duties and 
accepting the responsibilties of the office which he would fill. #. 

(b) When an officer is eligible for promotion he may, upon his 
own initiative or upon inquiry from higher authority, signify in 
writing that he believes himself reasonably qualified for, and is 
ready to undergo, examination for promotion. Such statements 
will be sent through military channels to the department or 
corps area commander, appropriate recommendation being made 
by all offices through which the statement passes. Whetiu.er or 
not an officer will be examined will be determined by the depart- 
ment or corps area commander from a consideration of the 
statements of the officer concerned and the recommendations sub- 
mitted, and whether there is a suitable assignment for the of. 
ficer in the new grade. 

For all sections of the Officers’ Reserve Corps promotions may 
be made under the following conditions: 

(a) The officer must signify his willingness and must be ree- 
ommended to be examined for promotion. 


(b) The officer must have served the prescribed minimum time 
in the grade from which promotion is contemplated. 

(c) The officer must have satisfactorily passed his promotion 
examination. 

(d) There must be an appropriate assignment or duty for 
the officer upon promotion. 

To be eligible for promotion to any grade an officer must be 
credited with three years’ service in the next lower grade, one 
year of which must in every case have been in the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps since November 11, 1918. In computing the re- 
quired three years’ service in any grade there will be credited 
service in that grade in the Officers’ Reserve Corps since Novem- 
ber 11, 1918, and active service in the same or higher grade in 
any component of the United States Army between April 6, 
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1917, and December 31, 1920, double credit being given for such 
of the above active service as was rendered during the period 
of hostilities, 7. e., between April 6, 1917, and November 11, 1918. 
Except for the one year which must have been in the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps, there will also be credited service as a federally 
recognized officer of the National Guard since November 11, 
1918. No service of any kind prior to April 6, 1917, is to be 
credited, nor is any but active service between April 6, 1918, 
and November 11, 1918, to be credited. ‘ 
In determining fitness for promotion the boards will exam- 
ine into the following in such order as it desires: 


(b) Moral character. 
(ec) General fitness. 


(d) Professional fitness. 

Regardless of physical or other disqualifications, the exami- 
nation of each officer will be completed unless the officer upon 
being informed of such disqualification requests his examination 
be discontinued. 

The basie subjects required for all officers being examined for 
promotion are the same as those subjects examined in for ap- 
pointment; that is, administration, customs of the service, cour- 
tesy and military discipline; military hygiene; practical ef- 
ficiency. In addition, officers of the veterinary section will be 
examined in recent progress in veterinary medicine and surgery, 
hygiene—animal, meat and dairy. 

_ Had there been such an established military policy and or- 
ganization when the United States entered the World War, 
mobilization in 1917 would have proceeded as a decentralized 
process and not as a great centralizing process upsetting the 
economie life of the Nation. Organized and officered divisions 
would have passed to war strength under a decentralized sys- 
tem, each in its proper area. It would not have been necessary 
to spend millions for great concentrated training camps or to 
overburden the railroads with unclassified personnel and mate- 
rial in order to organize and train and equip and provide of- 
ficers all at the same time. The young men of each community 
when called to war would have found organizations near their 
homes prepared to receive and clothe and train them. Officers 
of all grades, both regular and reserve, would have passed with- 
out confusion to predetermined places. It would not have been 
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necessary to pour the man power of the Nation into great cen- 
tral hoppers for organization and classification, because or- 
ganization, classification and assignment would have been auto- 
matically indicated by the obvious requirements of the peace- 
time territorial organization. There would have been little of 
the confusion and malfunctioning that comes from putting 
square pegs in round holes, because each officer, whether of the 
Regular Army or the Reserve Corps, would have taken up duties 
for which he had specifically been preparing. It would have 
been unnecessary, upon mobilization, to establish extraordinary 
means of liaison between the Army and the business world, be- 
cause contact between the Army and all of the people would 
have been an obvious fact throughout all of the long interval 
of peace. 

Such a national organization must have saved months in time 
and millions in money with a minimum strain upon the economic 
and industrial life of the Nation. 

It is the object of our new military law to establish such an 
organization. It proposes to localize and perpetuate the prin- 
cipal military units that fought in the World War. It offers 
an opportunity for the veterans of the war to join these units 
on a voluntary basis and to participate in the training of their 
ultimate replacement. It provides for organized contact between 
the professional officers of the Regular Army and the reserve 
officers of the National Guard and the Organized Reserves. It 
provides for permanent peace-time organization of our system 
of national defense. These are the great simple objects of the 
law. The many detailed provisions that apparently obscure it 
are simply necessary means of welding our pre-existing military 
institutions into the permanent structure of the Army of the 
United States. 

In appointment, as in other matters pertaining to reserve of- 
ficers, a policy of decentralization is observed, only sufficient 
centralized control being retained as is essential to the mainte- 
nance of a reasonable degree of uniformity throughout the en- 
tire Officers’ Reserve Corps. In all cases in which appointment 
may be made based upon an examination of records only, exami- 
nations are conducted in Washington, where the records are 
filed. In all cases requiring a personal examination the conduct- 
ing of such examination is delegated to department and corps 
area commanders. To provide uniform standards throughout 
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the service, the general scope of examinations is prescribed by 
the War Department. To accommodate to varying conditions, 
examining boards are authorized to grant such exemptions as, 
in their judgment, may be desirable to determine details of ex- 
amination and to make additional investigations, if necessary. 
With this authority of the boards is coupled a responsibility that 
they recommend for appointment only those persons who may 
reasonably be expected to make efficient officers in an emergency. 
Failure to maintain a proper standard will give rise to a just 
cause of complaint from reserve officers who expect and who are 
entitled to the preservation of such a standard, and will indi- 
cate a failure to appreciate the outstanding lessons of the World 
War as to the demand for competent officers and the unde- 
sirability of elimination during an emergency. 

It is contemplated that, so far as practicable, any future 
mobilization will be largely one of organizations and not of in- 
dividuals. The reserve officers who have, in time of peace, obli- 
gated themselves to service, and who have received training and 
instruction, will be called to active duty, either with the organi- 
zation to which they have been assigned, or for the special duty 
to which they have been assigned in time of peace. It is not 
contemplated that persons who have failed to join the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps and to receive instruction in time of peace will 
be appointed in an emergency until such time as it becomes 
apparent that the existing reserve of officers is inadequate. 
Those persons who are appointed and serve in time of peace 
are thus assured priority for service as officers in war over 
those who decline or fail to secure appointments in time of peace. 

As the National Defense Act establishes for the first time a 
definite peace-time military policy, so also is it the first time 
that the veterinary service has been recognized as a necessary 
- adjunct to the Army and included in Tables of Army Organiza- 
tion. The present military policy of the United States de- 
pends upon the organization and training of the National Guard 
and Organized Reserves to complete the Army of the United 
States for defense in time of an emergency. The veterinary serv- 
ice has been given its proper place in both these organizations, 
and in order that the profession may be organized and trained 
and coordinated with the other branches of the service it is 
essential that we take every means possible of developing the 
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The Act of 1920 places the burden of the national defense 
upon the civil population for any emergency other than those 
of minor importance which the Regular Army will be sufficient 
to handle. In this way the organization of the veterinary service 
is placed in the hands of the civilian profession to a great extent, 
and we are trying to get the men who served in the Veterinary 
Corps, National Army, during the World War to enter the Vet- 
erinary Officers’ Reserve Corps in order that they may be able 
to assist in directing the policies and development of the organi- 
zation. As the regulations provide for the appointment of vet- 
erinarians in civil life who did not serve during the World War, 
representative men of the profession are desired for appointment 
in grades commensurate with their professional standing. 

The veterinary profession has its opportunity now to develop 
equally with the other professions in the Army of the United 
States, and it is only by the civilian members coming into the 
Organized Reserves that they can shape the destiny of the pro- 
fession. It can be done only from inside the ranks of the pro- 
fession and not from the outside, as we of the regular service 
have learned too frequently during our struggle for recognition 
in the Army. 

It hardly seems possible that those who saw the results of the 
utter lack of organization of the veterinary profession for mili- 
tary service in 1917 would not recognize the inclusion of the 
veterinary service in the scheme for the establishment and train- 
ing of the Organized Reserves and the National Guard as an 
opportunity to place the profession in the Army of the United 
States on an equal plane with other professions. 

During the World War the largest number of veterinary of- 
ficers on duty was 2,234 on November 30, 1918. Of this number 
1,781 were in the Veterinary Reserbe Corps, 1,596 commissioned 
from civilian life, and 185 from the enlisted force. 

The Veterinary Corps of the Regular Army must be reduced 
to 126 officers by January 1, 1923, and 6 more officers than were 
provided by the Act of 1916. Today there are less than 500 of- 
ficers in the Veterinary Section of the Organized Reserves, and 
under these conditions the pitiably small regular corps would 
be as helpless in the face of an emergency as it was in 1917. 

What are you going to do about it? Do you consider it es- 
sential that the veterinary profession be not found wanting in 
the furtherance of plans for the defense of our country? The 
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way to avoid such a calamity is to get into the Organized Re- 
serves. We want 3,000 officers in the Veterinary Reserve Corps. 

It is a simple matter for any veterinarian to make known his 
wishes as to joining the Reserve. The United States is divided 
into nine military departments known as corps areas. Applica- 
tions for commissions and requests for information should be 
addressed to the Commanding General of the corps area in 
which the applicant resides, for the reason that matters are han- 
dled by these officers. The following list shows the territory em- 
braced in each corps area and the address of the Commanding 


General: 
Corps Area States Address Commanding 
General, Corps Area at 
1st Maine Headquarters, Army Base, 
New Hampshire Boston 9, 
Vermont 
Rhode Island 
2d New York Headquarters, Governors 
New Jersey Island, New York 
Delaware 
8d Pennsylvania _ Headquarters, Standard Oil 
Maryland Building, Baltimore, Mary- 
Virginia land 


District of Columbia 
4th North Carolina Headquarters, Fort McPher- 


_ South Carolina son, Georgia 
Georgia 


Florida 
‘Tennessee 


Mississippi 
Louisiana 
Ohio Headquarters, Fort Benja- 
West Virginia min Harrison, Indiana TC. 
‘Indiana 


Headquarters, 1819 West 


Kentucky 
Tilinos 
Pershing Road, Chicago, 


Michigan 

Wisconsin Illinois 

Missouri Headquarters, Army Build- 
Kansas ing, Omaha, Nebraka 
Arkansas 

Iowa 

Nebraska : 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Texas Headquarters, Fort Sam 
Oklahoma Houston, San _ Antonio, 
Colorado Texas 

New Mexico 

Arizona 


i] 
7th 
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Corps Area States Address Commanding 
af. 3h) General, Corps Area at 
9th Washington Headquarters, Presidio of 
Oregon San Francisco, California. 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
California 


In the compilation of this paper extensive extracts have been 
- made from Special Regulations Nos. 43, 44, 46 and 48 and 
Bulletin 19, 1921, which are War Department publications, and 
from a paper entitled ‘‘The Army of the United States,’’ by 
Colonel M. B. Stewart, published in the U. S. Infantry Journal 
for April, 1922. 


It was a hot day on the border. The regiment had been 
ordered to move, and for more than an hour a soldier had tried 
to get his mule into a box car. The chaplain came along and 
began to laugh at the soldier’s discomfiture. The poor soldier 
turned as he wiped his perspiring brow and said: ‘‘Chaplain, 
how did Noah ever get two of these things into the ark?’’— 


Everybody’s Magazine. 


As a war memorial the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College of 
Edinburgh has installed a library and a tablet bearing the 
names of fourteen graduates and students who died in the war. 


| Give me morning and a horse and I have all wealth; I sport 

| with the earth. I leap upon the mountains. The cold clouds of 
mortality roll back before the immortal horseman. Swing into 
the saddle and take the old trail, for it leads away from weak- 
ness and despair.—Stanton Davis Kirkham. 

Jeneral Pershing said recently at a dinner of the Horse Asso- 
ciation of America: ‘‘ There will never be anything that can take 
the place of the horse and the army mule in warfare. If we 
had had more horses in the World War we might have done 
better than we did. I believe the horse is coming back into his 
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PRESENT PROBLEMS OF OUR ANIMAL INDUSTRY! 
By J. R. Mower 
Chief, Bureau of Animal Industry, Washington, D. C. 


THE domestic-animal population of the United States on Jan- 
uary 1 of this year numbered apprcximately 183 millions, or 
one and two-thirds times our human population. The value of 
livestock has been estimated at about & billion dollars. At the 
time of the last census the value of livestock more than equaled 
the combined value of all the cotton goocs, flour and other grist- 
mill products produced in the United States, or twice the value 

of the combined output of our foundries and machine shops. 
_ In the development of this great industry we have had to 
-eontend against storms, drought, barriers against our export 
7 trade, and incomplete knowledge concerning the cause of dis- 
_ eases and of the principles of breeding, feeding, sanitation, and 
7 the care of animals. But of all impediments to the development 
of the industry, disease has been the greatest. Hog cholera, 
tuberculosis, contagious abortion, glanders, rabies, anthrax, 
_blackleg, Texas fever and pleuropneumonia existed in this coun- 
try for many years before the Bureau of Animal Industry was 
established in 1884. From the day it came into existence the 
Bureau has been striving diligently to protect and develop our 
_ livestock industry; and as a result of our cooperative efforts, 
the National Government, State governments, the veterinary 
profession and livestock owners can review with pride and satis- 
faction the history of the continuous growth of the industry and 

the subjugation of its deadly enemies. 

Losses FROM DisEASE Excrep 200 MILLIONS ANNUALLY 
Although marked progress has been made in reducing losses 
from animal diseases, they continue to be much greater than they 
should, considering the advancement veterinary science has made 
and the numerous effective weapons that have been developed 
for offense and defense against animal maladies. It is estimated 
that the losses from diseases, parasitic troubles, accidents and 
neglect amount to considerably more than 200 millions of dol- 


1 Presented at the fifty-ninth annual meeting of the American Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association, St. Louis, Mo., August 28 to September 1, 1922. 
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lars annually. Most of the losses could be prevented if the 
knowledge we have acquired of disease, sanitation and the care 
of animals were properly and diligently applied. Naturally in 
warfare against disease, problems arise which must be solved, 
policies must be established and plans of procedure formulated 
to prevent loss of effort, to avert misunderstandings and to 
achieve success without unnecessary delay and expense. 
Export TRADE me - 

Our livestock and meat industry was confronted with a great 
problem when, in the period 1879-1881, our pork was excluded 
from foreign markets because of trichina infestation, and in 
1879 the English government issued an order refusing to admit 
our export cattle into the interior of Great Britain and requir- 
ing their slaughter within a limited time on the docks where 
they were landed, because of the existence of contagious pleuro- 
pneumonia in the United States. 

In 1891 the Bureau inaugurated a system of microscopic in- 
spection of pork for trichine, and in 1892 the eradication of 
contagious pleuropneumonia was completed. As a result a 
profitable export trade was reclaimed and developed. However, 
the order requiring the slaughter of our cattle on the English 
docks has never been revoked; it applies alike to cattle from 
the United States and Canada, and it is admitted in English 
quarters that it is intended more as a commercial expedient 
than a hygienic necessity. 


PROTECTION FROM ForEIGN DISEASE 4 


A problem with which we are confronted continnweter ia th is the 
protection of our livestock industry against invasions of foreign 
plagues, such as contagious pleuropneumonia, rinderpest, surra, 
Malta fever and foot-and-mouth disease. This problem has been 
met by the enforcement of quarantine regulations which, 
though not hampering seriously the development of our live- 
stock industry, has proved so effective that no destructive foreign 
plague has as yet passed the barriers of our quarantine stations. 
Never in our history have we been so completely surrounded by 
foot-and-mouth disease as we have been since the close of the 
World War. While Great Britain has been spending millions 
of dollars in efforts to suppress the most extensive outbreak in 
that country in the present generation, and its ravages have been 
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reported from most European, Asiatic and South American coun- 
tries, the United States has thus far escaped a recent invasion 
of this dreaded disease. 

An important problem that confronts us now is preparation to 
combat an outbreak should one occur. Ever since the eradication 
of our last outbreak of 1914 the Bureau has been urging the 
States to appropriate funds and to organize their veterinary 
forces so as to be able to cooperate promptly in the work if an- 
other occasion should suddenly arise. 


The spread of dourine among horses on the ranches of North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, New Mexico and 
Arizona became a menace to our horse industry. Attempts to 
control this disease through inspection and quarantine proved 
impractical and inffectual, especially under ranch conditions. 
The problem was met in 1912 by adopting and perfecting the 
complement-fixation test for detecting the disease in its incip- 
iency. Definite progress has been made in eradicating dourine 
ever since this new method of discovering affected animals was 
developed. From 1913 to 1921, inclusive, approximately 300,- 
000 horses were tested, of which 910 affected animals were con- 
demned and slaughtered. While the disease yet exists to a lim- 
ited extent in South Dakota and on the Indian reservations of 
Arizona, its complete elimination under present methods is as- 
sured within a few years. Only those who are familiar with the 
nature of this disease can appreciate what its eradication means 
to our horse industry. 


Hog CHOLERA 

Hog cholera has been allowed to exist in the United States for 
89 years. From 30 to 60 million dollars’ worth of swine an- 
nually die from this disease. The problem of preventing these 
enormous losses was partially solved when in 1905 a serum was 
developed by the Bureau of Animal Industry which makes it 
possible to immunize swine against hog cholera. Permanent im- 
munization involves the use of a virus which is dangerous when 
not properly produced and applied. It is evident that we shall 
never succeed in completely eradicating hog cholera through the 
use of the immunization treatment alone. The problem that now 


confronts us is to devise a systematic use of serum and virus, to- 
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gether with an intelligent application of the knowledge we have 
acquired concerning this disease, the rigid enforcement of quar- 
antine regulations and the practice of better farm sanitation. 
At present the National Government and the States are concen- 
trating their efforts on the eradication of other destructive dis- 
eases, especially tuberculosis, and the tick which causes Texas 
fever, but the time will come when our swine producers will de- 
mand the energetic action of National and State livestock sani- 
tary authorities and the appropriation of funds by both agen- 


cies to help them eradicate hog cholera. be Dene 


Texas FEVER 

- The extermination of the Texas-fever tick will continue to be 
an important problem until the last tick is destroyed. Cooper- 
ative tick-eradication work was commenced in 1906. Up to the 
present 72 per cent of the 729,852 square miles originally quar- 
antined have been freed from ticks and released from quarantine 
with an expenditure of National, State and county funds which 
together equals less than one-half the cost of building and 
equipping a modern battleship. We have yet to free 206,014 
square miles of tick-infested territory, or an area approximating 
the combined areas of the States of Ohio, Pennsylvania, New 
York, Maine, Massachusetts, Vermont, Connecticut, Maryland 
and Delaware. 

Naturally there is a tendency for some cattle owners to mani- 
fest less interest in tick eradication as soon as their farms or 
ranches are included in territory released from quarantine, and 
there are others who do not welcome the eradication of ticks be- 
cause they have been profiting financially through the existence 
of the pest. But, generally, livestock producers, State legisla- 
tures and State regulatory authorities are to be commended for 
the zeal they have shown in this great work. The eradication of 
the Texas-fever tick is a national problem, and in the interests of 
our national livestock industry it must be carried to completion 
as rapidly and economically as possible. Our greatest problem in 
this work is to stimulate and hasten efforts to get the last tick. 


Bovine INFECTIOUS ABORTION 


Some bréeders and veterinarians rank bovine infectious abor- 
tion as the most destructive and troublesome disease of cattle, and 
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it would be difficult to prove that it does not merit this unen- 
viable distinction. The losses it causes, though they can not be 
definitely estimated, are enormous, and threaten to increase un- 
less vigorous efforts are made to check its further spread. 

In addition to actual abortions and the birth of weak calves, 
the disease must further be charged with being a common cause 
of serious morbid conditions of the reproductive organs and 
} functions, which greatly reduce the breeding efficiency and gen- 
eral productivity of the affected animals, so much so that it is 
questionable which is of greater importance, the primary evil 
or its sequels. 

The essential causative agent, the Bang abortion bacillus, has 
long been known, but many of the factors upon which the control 
of infectious abortion must ultimately depend remained obscure 
until quite recently. Among these factors are the frequent, long- 
continued persistence of the abortion bacillus in the udders of 
apparently healthy, infected cows, its frequent presence in the 
uteri of such cows during seemingly normal gestation, and its 
dissemination from the uteri of such cows with the by-products 
of seemingly normal parturitions. 

These factors are responsible for the insidious spread of the 
disease, and it is therefore gratifying to know that available 
abortion tests promise to be as serviceable for the detection of 
carriers and disseminators of abortion bacilli as the tuberculin 
test is for the detection of occult cases of tuberculosis. 

It may be said for the benefit of those who hope to obtain re- 
lief from the abortion evil through the use of specific biological 
products that vaccination has not yet passed beyond the experi- 
mental stage and that the results obtained with these treatments 
must be carefully studied before any definite conclusions are 
drawn. 

The investigations of the Bureau of Animal Industry, which 
must be credited with a fairly large share of our increased know]l- 
edge on the problems of infectious abortion, will be continued 
with the determination to conquer this destructive plague of 


A problem that is receiving unusual attention at present is the 
eradication of tuberculosis from our bovine population. The 
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and facilities provided for carrying it on, and there has been 
very little of the opposition that energetic disease-control meas- _ 
ures so often encounter. We have had excellent support from __ 
the press and have been helped by an enlightened, sympathetic . 
publie sentiment, because those who are interested in our live- . 
stock industry have come to realize the necessity of eradicating 
tuberculosis while it is yet possible to do so. Under such encour- 
aging conditions I can conceive of nothing except the lack of — 
sufficient funds that will retard it, and the useful facts we are 
acquiring through experience will be helpful in facilitating the 


work. 


A few years ago the eradication of bovine tuberculosis seemed 
an impossible undertaking. Then we relied only on physical 
examination and the subcutaneous test for detecting the disease, 
but experience has shown that in the use of combination tests we —— 
now have methods that are much more rapid and at the same 
time more reliable. The intradermie and ophthalmic tests were 
known chiefly by name ten years ago and now they are being 
used on a wide scale. They have given great impetus to the 
elimination of tuberculosis and have made possible the area work 
which is becoming so popular. 


presence of this disease in our herds was too lightly treated for . : 
many years by those concerned, and, in consequence, it increased 

to a point where its eradication is now a great economic as well 
as a national health problem. 

The tuberculosis-eradication campaign in which we are now 
engaged is not an enterprise of the National Government or any 
individual or State. Cooperation is the foundation upon which 
the accredited-herd plan was inaugurated. This plan was unani- — 
mously adopted by the United States Live Stock Sanitary Asso- 
ciation and by representatives of the purebred cattle breeders’ 
associations in December, 1917. The progress made thus far is 
very largely the result of the coperative plans formed in the 
beginning. While the progress made is very gratifying, we 
must not allow success to dazzle our vision of future contingen- 
cies nor to make us lose sight of the methods by which this vital a 
work has proceeded so satisfactorily thus far. 

Up to the present there have been few serious obstacles en- __ 
countered, and enthusiasm in the campaign has been increasing _ 
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The demand for the work is greater than the funds 
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There are instances where macroscopic lesions are not revealed 
in reactors on postmortem examination as conducted at our 
packing houses where these animals are slaughtered. While 
this tends to create doubt in the minds of some as to the efficiency 
of tuberculin as a diagnostic agent, it should be remembered that 
an animal which reacts to the tuberculin test in the incipient 
stages of the disease may not be sufficiently advanced to reveal 
lesions at postmortem which are visible to the naked eye. The 
tuberculin test has a scientifically sound basis, and those who are 
so inclined should hesitate to condemn it because visible lesions 
are not always revealed in reactors by the postmortem examina- 


tion at the packing house. ee 


Careful Study of Herd Is Important 


No doubt some errors have been made in administering tuber- 
culin to animals when conditions were present which interfered 
with or obscured the reaction of tuberculin. Such cases have 
been comparatively infrequent, and, with a view to reducing the 
proportion of non-lesion reactors and yet have no tuberculous 
animals in herds, efforts are being made to make the test more 
perfect by giving more careful attention to the study of the 
history of the herd and the physical conditions of all animals 
about to be tested. 

Although a non-lesion reactor may be found more or less fre- 
quently, tuberculin is the best agent we have at present for de- 
tecting the disease in live animals, and that it is proving gen- 
erally satisfactory is evident from the great demand for the test. 


Private Practitioners and Official Testings 

In the original plan of eradication adopted by the United 
States Live Stock Sanitary Association and representatives of 
breeders’ associations, and approved by the Bureau, it was 
specified that the test should be administered only by regularly 
employed State, county and Federal veterinarians. It soon be- 
came apparent, however, that- these regularly employed forces 
would be unable to meet the demands for advance work and con- 
duct the retests to keep herds on the aceredited list. In meeting 
this problem it was suggested that after herds become accredited 
they be turned over to private practitioners who shall be per- 
mitted to conduct the yearly retests at the owners’ expense. The 
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recommendation was accepted, and in order to protect the in- 
terests of livestock owners against incompetent veterinarians it 
was arranged to accredit for this important work only veteri- 
nary practitioners who are able to show their competency 
through passing an examination. 

At present accredited veterinary practitioners participate in 
the tuberculosis-eradication campaign to the extent that they are 
permitted to conduct the yearly retests of accredited herds; their 
initial tests of herds in which they find no reactors are accepted 
as the first test for accreditation, and they, as well as other ap- 
proved veterinarians, are permitted under Regulation 7 to test 
animals for interstate shipment. Likewise the Canadian Gov- 
ernment accepts the services of these accredited veterinarians for 
- mallein testing horses and tuberculin testing cattle destined for 
be to Canada. As a sidelight on the relation of both the 

Canadian and this Government to the practitioner, attention is 
tae to the fact that on July 1, 1922, we ceased the manufac- 


ture and promiscuous distribution of blackleg vaccine to stock 
owners, while Canada followed this same course on August 1, 
1922. This means that more practitioners will be engaged to 
vaccinate cattle against blackleg in future than have been em- 
ployed in the past. 
Some have expressed dissatisfaction because the practitioner 
is not employed in tuberculosis work on the same basis as the 
regularly employed State, county and Federal veterinarians, and 
have insisted that in advance work owners should be paid in- 
demnity for reacting cattle tubereulin tested by private prac- 
titioners. In reply to a recent inquiry received from a veteri- 
nary practitioner, the statement was made that the Bureau would 
be perfectly willing to approve a plan to pay indemnity for 
tuberculous cattle that react to tests applied by other than regu- 
larly employed State, county and Federal veterinarians provided 
the funds appropriated for tuberculosis eradication were suf- 
ficient to carry out such a plan. 
At the time Congress made the first appropriation for cooper- mn 
ative tuberculosis-eradication work in 1917 there was no = 


vision made for paying indemnity. However, when hearings 
were held the following year on the agricultural bill, a demand 7 
was made by cattle breeders that funds be appropriated for the — P 
payment of indemnity. The amount appropriated for indemnity 
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that year was included with the fund for operating expenses. 
This fund was not sufficient to carry on the work and pay for 
the number of reactors found by the comparatively few State 
and Bureau inspectors regularly employed. The following year 
the indemnity appropriation was increased, and each year since 
a _ there has been an increase. Nevertheless the indemnity has 
- always been exhausted months before the end of the year. At 
- the present time 417 regularly employed county, State and 
1 Bureau veterinarians are engaged in tuberculosis-eradication 
activities. The number of reactors that will be found by this 
small force will more than consume this year’s indemnity appro- 
priation within eight months. 

The eradication of tuberculosis is a national matter, and any 
policy adopted in connection with it must be national in char- 
acter and scope, regardless of any benefits to be derived by any 
person or class of persons. It can not be confined to any one 
breed of cattle, and it can not be limited to one State to the 
exclusion of others when they request it. A review of the his- 
tory of tuberculosis in this country and the manner in which it 
has been handled in the past shows that it is absolutely neces- 
sary that official forces, State and Federal, be maintained for the 
purpose of leading and directing if any progress is to be made 
in the suppression of the disease. 

The Bureau is fully in sympathy with any policy that would 
bring into the work the valuable services of the private prac- 
titioners throughout the country, and if there were funds avail- 
able today the Bureau would heartily recommend that indem- 
nity be paid for tests applied by all accredited veterinary 
practitioners, 


MOHLER 


Te 
Indemnity Fund a Limiting Factor a 


For the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1922, there is available 


$1,727,600 of Federal money for the payment of indemnities. 
This appropriation must be divided among all the 48 States in 
which indemnity is paid, and, also, allotments made for Alaska 


and Hawaii. You will appreciate the fact that if indemnity is to 
be paid on tests conducted by any private veterinarians it would 
be entirely unjust if they were not all placed upon the same 
status. At the present time 4,338 accredited veterinarians are 
on the list. You will also agree that one veterinary practitioner 
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should not be permitted to incur indemnities in excess of the pro _ 
rata for all those approved. Such a division of the available 
funds would allow, for each private practitioner, an average of 
$398.25 to cover a period of 12 months, which calculation does 

not include the 417 official veterinarians now representing the 
counties, States and Federal Government. This means that 
many practitioners would test only one herd a year, and some of 
them would create a deficit even then, through finding more re- - 
actors in that one herd than their small allotment would pay for. 

It has been suggested that the Bureau and State forces be dis- ‘9 
banded and that all of the testing be turned over to private 
practitioners, a plan which could not under any circumstances be 
contemplated under present law. In many instances farmers 
have shown a disinclination to turn their accredited herds over to : “< 
practitioners, and, further, the livestock owners of the a : 
States insist that each State maintain an organization for the 
purpose of controlling and eradicating infectious diseases of | j 
livestock, and Congress has explicitly signified the same attitude. _ 
This work must proceed, and there seems to be no other way so 
satisfactory to all concerned in keeping up the enthusiasm of 
the stock owner as the method of procedure now employed. If 
the livestock owners would be willing to carry on the campaign 
without compensation for tuberculous animals, there would be 
no obstacle in the way of approving every qualified veterinarian 
in the United States to make tuberculin tests. But without the 
indemnity feature the interest of the majority of farmers would 
surely wane and the pendulum would swing from increased test- 
ing to little or no testing unless compulsory measures were 
followed. 

The Bureau has, on every occasion when it has been possible — 
to do so, recommended the utilization of private veterinarians in _ 
animal-disease-control work, and their services have been emi- 
nently satisfactory. They would be satisfactory in tuberculosis | 
work if there were any means by which they could all be em- 
ployed on the same basis as the State and Federal veterinarians. 
The fact that private practitioners can not obtain indemnity for 
their clients when making private tests does not seem to have 
reduced their tuberculosis practice. The reports received by the | 
Bureau indicate that they are testing many more cattle than 
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: many sections of the country veterinarians have reported that 
_ their tuberculosis work has increased very materially by reason 
of the campaign, and commercial laboratories report far greater 


demands of practitioners for tuberculin than ever before. 
Another indication that the practitioners are doing more testing 

_ than ever before is the report of the United States Bureau of 
Standards, which shows a great increase in the demand of veteri- | 
narians for standardized thermometers for tuberculin work. 


Accredited Herds and State Action 
It is optional with the State authorities when accredited herds 


shall be turned back to the private practitioner. The Bureau 
urges them to turn such herds over to accredited private practi- 7 
tioners as soon as possible after they are placed on the accredited : 
list. Unfortunately in some of the States the sanitary officials 
have not availed themselves as they should of this provision of 7 
the accredited-herd plan, but it will be necessary for such action 
to be taken. If owners refuse to have the testing done by ac- 
~ eredited veterinarians, it would be better to drop their herds 

from the list, as it is manifestly unjust to keep on furnishing 
j _ publie service to owners of herds that have been freed of tuber- 
culosis while the owners of infected herds are waiting patiently 
to have theirs tested. 


In the State of Michigan a number of private practitioners 
have actively engaged in the cooperative work while the cam- ; 
paign was being conducted in their territories. They were em- 
ployed by the county or the State, and indemnity was paid for 
a animals they found affected. This arrangement proved 
_ satisfactory to all concerned. 
: In the State of Iowa there are several townships in which the “a 
_ - eattle have been tuberculin tested by private practitioners who 4 
were paid by the owners and no Federal or State indemnity was 
asked for the cattle condemned. 
Private practitioners are employed to conduct tuberculin tests 


‘in numerous instances where towns and municipalities have 
passed ordinances that require the tuberculin testing of dairy 
- cows furnishing milk to such towns. Of course in such instances 


there has been a strong sentiment among the livestock owners to 
eradicate tuberculosis regardless of the payment of indemnities, 
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and this sentiment is due largely if not solely to the educational 
and publicity work fostered by this campaign. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry operates only in States where 
the services of its employees are desired. It does not presume 
to have the right to go into any State to carry on disease-eradi- 
eation work without the consent and cooperation of the proper 
‘State livestock sanitary officials. The respective States possess 
the authority to control and suppress infectious diseases within 
their borders, and they have invited the Bureau to send in repre- 
sentatives to assist the livestock owners in the suppression of 
tuberculosis. The State and National Governments are perform- 
ing this duty to the best of their abilities, and judging from the 
requests from all quarters for more cooperation, the results ob- 
tained seem satisfactory. On June 1, 1922, there were on the 
waiting list 34,774 herds to be tested, and if the livestock owners 
had been encouraged to sign agreements and await tests, there 
would be many more herds on the waiting list. Would this con- 
dition obtain if all indemnity were expended in less than one 
month, and would the farmer’s enthusiasm be maintained 
through the eleven months of inactivity? 

During the early days of this movement some practicing 
veterinarians were inclined to look upon the cooperative plan 
with suspicion. However, as the work progressed and as every 
promise was fulfilled relative to the return of accredited herds, 
the testing of newly purchased and sale cattle, also the predic- 
tion proving true that the work purformed by State and Federal — 
forces would stimulate a desire throughout the country for tuber- = 
culosis-free herds to such a degree that the local practitioners 
would be called upon to test far more than ever before, the con-— 
fidence of the progressive practitioners has been gained. In | 
our area work we find many of the local practitioners are taking — 
an active part in interesting the Boards of Supervisors in the 


project. They are also active in getting the herd owners signed 
up. Quite a large number have spent considerable time riding 
with the inspectors for the purpose of gaining experience in the 
use of the newer methods of testing. Realizing that the task of — 
keeping our herds free from tuberculosis in the future is to fall — 


upon the practicing veterinarian, it has been our endeavor to 
gain his support by taking him into our confidence and always 
standing ready to give him assistance so far as possible. 
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CuaNces Occurrina IN Dairy Propuction 
In connection with the study of animal diseases it is important 
_ to consider the general trend of livestock development. In the 
: ease of dairy cattle it is interesting to know that the number of 
7 dairy cows for every thousand persons in the country has de- 
creased materially in the last 50 years. During the same period, 
q however, the production of milk per animal has more than 
_ doubled, a rather surprising occurrence in so short a time. How- 
ever, the average milk production of dairy cows is still less than 
4,000 pounds a year, which is scareely half the product of a first- 
class dairy cow and much below the average of many large herds. 
Such information is of interest to livestock officials and veteri- 
narians. The improvement in production of cattle is evidence 
that they are being bred and fed more skilfully; and in most 
cases highly productive cattle are more valuable than stock of 
common quality. It is natural for any livestock owner to take 
better care of animals that have superior earning capacity and 
value. 

In view of the increasing skill and knowledge of livestock 
owners, it is highly important that veterinary practitioners and 
others who meet farmers in a professional way inform them- 
selves regarding modern practices of management. While every 
veterinarian can not be expected to be an expert animal hus- 
bandman in all branches of livestock work, a person can searcely 
hope to win and retain the confidence of a farmer unless he is 
able to discuss with him intelligently the essentials of livestock 
management, breeding and sanitation. 

These thoughts are presented informally with the suggestion 
that the current trend of livestock raising receive careful study 
even though it may seem remote from one’s specialized work. _ 


THE Horse SITUATION 


As another illustration of changes in the livestock industry we 
have the situation surrounding the production and use of horses. 

The advent of the automobile and the farm tractor seemed for 
a time to threaten the destruction of our horse-raising industry, 
but the results have not been as serious as anticipated by many. 
According to the 1920 census, which is the latest published, our 
horse and mule population for that year numbered 27,283,413. 
From 17 to 19 million collar aes draft animals are needed to 
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handle the work of crop production, and from 2 to 3 million more | 
are needed for nonagricultural work. The number of deaths in © 
1920 exceeded the number of three-year-old colts produced to 
fill the vacancies by 482,963. The 1920 figures also show that the 
birth rate of horses and mules is not keeping pace with the death 
rate. A 25 per cent increase in breeding is required to main- 
tain our present horse and mule population, and according to 
recent information of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


of horses on farms, and only a small increase in the number of | 
mules. 

The shortage of draft animals is stimulating increased breed- | 
ing, but at present it is retarded by the scarcity of good breed-— 
ing stock, especially males, so that under favorable conditions it 
will require at least two years and perhaps more to bring the © 
birth rate up to the death rate. Fourteen States from which 
comparable reports were available for the period from 1915 to 
1921 showed a decrease of 60.8 per cent in the total number of 
serviceable stallions and 4.3 per cent in the number of jacks. 

The indications are that we may look for gradually increasing — js 
prices of horses and mules for the next five years. But in con-— 
sidering the need for increase in horse production it should = 
remembered that only good horses are profitable. The market — 


poorer grades. Selection of the right kind of breeding stock, 
plenty of good feed and proper training and management of 
young horses are essential factors to profitable production at this 
time. 


demands a ‘‘horse for a job.’’ There is no great demand for = 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SWINE INDUSTRY 

The swine industry presents numerous problems in addition 
to the control of hog cholera, already mentioned. For instance, 
there has lately been an unusual interest in the production | 
of bacon hogs for export to Europe, in the effect of peanut . 
feeding on the quality of pork, and in other matters affecting 
the demand for pork and its products. Most of these prob- 
lems are discussed in a commendable manner in the agri- , 
cultural press, consular reports, and at livestock meetings. Per-— 
sons engaged in the swine industry or whose work is related to 
the production of hogs may wisely study the development , 
progress in the several lines referred to. 
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You will see from these remarks that the problems of our 
animal industry are constantly changing, but fortunately the 
‘intelligence which veterinarians and livestock owners have shown 
‘in handling the various situations gives promise that no problem 
need be considered too difficult to solve. 

Disease control in general is well in hand, and with the cur 
rent attention, both by organizations and individuals, to breed 
ing, feeding, and economic questions of production and consump- 
tion the outlook is encouraging. For many years the livestock 
industry of the United States has been greater and more diver- 
sified than that of any other country, and I see many indications 
that our position in these respects will not only continue but 
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FLORIDA RANCH DEMONSTRATES VALUE OF : 
SUPERIOR SIRES + 


By the use of selected bulls of superior quality, an extensive 
beef-cattle ranch in central Florida has increased the weight of 


its calves by from 30 to 50 per cent over that of native calves 
of the same age. Starting five years ago, according to W. F. 
Ward, a former employee of the United States Department of 
Agriculture and now associated with the ranch, the owners have 
improved both type and quality. The breeding operations in 
volve the use of more than 100 purebred bulls and a total of 
about 30,000 head of stock. In the absence of a sufficient num- : 
ber of purebred bulls, carefully selected crossbred and high 
grades are likewise used temporarily. - 
The ranch raises approximately 90 per cent of the bulls neede do 
and the quality is improving from year to year. The breed: e / 
of cattle raised include Aberdeen-Angus, Shorthorn, Heref il 
and Brahman. A small herd of purebred cows was recently _ 
acquired chiefly to raise purebred bulls, but the main operations 
consist in grading up the native stock by the use of superior — 
sires and selling the product for beef. : 
Officials of the ranch in charge of breeding operations have 
reported their experiences as a contribution to the ‘‘ Better Sires 
—Better Stock’? movement. The quality of the calf crop this 
year is reported as noticeably better than for any year in the— 


past. 
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PRACTICAL ASPECTS OF BLACKLEG IMMUNIZATION 
By Wiu1AM N. Bere, Brooklyn, N. Y2 


numerous products have been used to immunize 
cattle and sheep in the United States, but two have found wide- 
spread use. These are known as ‘‘blackleg filtrate’’ and ‘‘black- — 
leg aggressin.’’ The blackleg filtrates first produced were of 
high potency and were favorably received. Lately, filtrates hav- 
ing low potency, and in some cases filtrates having no demon- 
strable potency whatever, have been placed on the market. A 
decline in the use of filtrate resulted, and blackleg aggressin has — 
largely replaced it. | 
. A careful search of the literature has revealed no experimen- 
tal data which substantiate the claim so often made or implied, 
that aggressin protects cattle and sheep any better than filtrate. 
On the contrary, the available comparative data indicate that 
blackleg filtrates can be prepared and have been prepared with 
a potency higher than that of any aggressin. aren 


1. BLAcKLEG FiutRATE VeRsUus BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 


2. How CuHoose A BLACKLEG IMMUNIZER? 


It is obviously desirable to ascertain which products confer 
the highest degree of immunity for the longest time. The 
veterinarian instinctively turns to Federal and State govern- 
ment reports for comparative tests, and finds but one official 
report, i. ¢e., that of the Director of the Kansas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. This report for 1917-1918 briefly states the 
relative merits of blackleg filtrate and blackleg aggressin as 
follows (p. 50): ‘‘Preliminary experiments show that this fil- 
trate is fully as efficient in immunizing cattle against blackleg 
as the germ free-vaccine.’’ In the next report, for 1918-1919 
(p. 69), it is stated: ‘‘That this laboratory product, the black- 
leg filtrate, is as efficient as the natural product—the aggres- 


sin—has been indicated by this year’s investigations.” 4 


3. DEFINITIONS 
Blackleg is an acute, but not contagious, epizootic disease of 
cattle, swine, and exceptionally of other ruminants, in the course — 


1Formerly in the Pathological Division, Bureau of Animal Industry, Washing- 
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of which localized crepitant swellings develop in the muscula- 


ture, accompanied by febrile symptoms. It is caused by an 


anaerobe, the Bacillus gangrene emphysematose. (Hutyra | 


and Marek, p. 43, vol. 1.) Although other anaerobes have been 


found in blackleg material, they are of incidental importance | 


or the cause of mixed infections. The cause of ‘‘spontaneous’ 
blackleg in cattle is the typical blackleg bacillus and none other. 
(Uchimura, p. 316.) Bail was among the early investigators who 
used the team ‘‘aggressin,’’ as follows: ‘‘In the tissue fluids of 
animals fatally infected with a variety of organisms, excepting 
the diphtheria, aggressins were formed by all the organisms in- 
vestigated. It was but natural to look for aggressin formation 
in materials prepared outside the animal body. Soon the exist- 
ence of typhoid aggressin was found in young bouillon cultures. 
The aggressin is one of the products secreted by a bacillus.”’ 
(Bail, p. 745, 748.) 

The term ‘‘aggressin’’ as first used designated a substance or 
substances secreted by a variety of organisms in any suitable 
culture medium. The term ‘‘blackleg aggressin’’ is now ap- 
plied to the sterile filtrate obtained exclusively from affected 
animal tissues. This is somewhat confusing, but this use of the 
term has probably come to stay. The blackleg bacillus, like many 
other microorganisms, secretes an aggressin in any suitable 
medium, whether that medium be in a flask or in the tissues of a 
susceptible animal. 

When the blackleg aggressin elaboration inside or outside the 
animal body was noted, it was desired to distinguish between 
the two types of products. For a time the product obtained 
from affected tissues was called ‘‘natural aggressin,’’ while the 
product obtained from culture filtrates was called ‘‘artificial 
aggressin.’’ These definitions were apparently inadequate. 
Both products contain the same immunizing principle, i. e., an 
aggressin elaborated by the blackleg bacillus, and are so re- 
garded by the Bureau of Animal Industry (p. 9, 21). The 
recent literature distinguishes between the two products as fol- 
’ is the filtrate obtained from 
affected muscle tissues. ‘‘Blackleg filtrate’’ is the filtrate ob- 
tained from laboratory cultures. These designations have ap- 
parently supplanted all previous ones. They are used by the 


lows: ‘‘Blackleg aggressin’ 
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Bureau of Animal Industry in the above sense, and in the 
present paper the terms aggressin and filtrate have the above 


meaning. 


An exact definition of the blackleg bacillus is necessary in the : 
selection of strains to be used in the preparation of biological — 
products with which susceptible animals shall be immunized. _ 
The following brief description of the blackleg bacillus is taken — 
from recent investigations by Haslam and Lumb (p. 363) and 
Uchimura (p. 299). A large spore-forming anaerobe, Gram > 
positive, rods occurring singly or in pairs, never in long chains _ 
or threads, not a protein putrefier. It ferments dextrose vigor- - 
ously, forming mainly carbon dioxid and butyric acid. Culture 
filtrates are nontoxic. A culture filtrate from one blackleg © 
strain immunizes against other strains of blackleg organisms, 
but not against other anaerobes. (Uchimura, p. 315.) a a i, 


5. TREATMENT 


a The treatment of affected cattle is generally unsatisfactory. 
Favorable results are sometimes obtained by the early injection 
of 200-300 ¢.c. of blackleg serum, although normal horse serum 
is almost as good. (Uchimura, p. 308.) High potency sera 
have not generally been obtained against any of the organisms © 
of the gas gangrene group. (Kolle, Sachs and Georgi, p. 258.) | 

Prevention of blackleg by protective immunization is the nat- — 


ural outcome of the impracticability of therapeutic treatment. 
‘y 6. Previous BLACKLEG FILTRATES 
Preparation.—Blackleg filtrates have generally been prepared 
as follows: Media of various types were prepared, often con- 
taining pieces of meat, as in the meat piece broth of Nitta. 
After sterilization by heat, the media were inoculated with pure 
seed cultures of the blackleg bacillus. After a suitable growth 
period, usually from 24 to 72 hours, the cultures were freed from 
bacilli by filtration. The filtrates were tested for toxicity and 
sterility before release for immunization purposes. 
Limitations.—Sterilization is the first difficulty, especially 
with meat piece media. Because of the high bacterial content of 
ordinary market meat, and the great resistance of their spores 
to heat, a very long heat sterilization of 100° C. is required be- 
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fore it is certain that all organisms and spores have been de- 


_ stroyed. By the time all microorganisms and spores were killed 


. 


the media had been heated enough to impair their value as 
sources of nutriment for the blackleg bacilli. It is well known 
that foods heated for long periods such as 1 to 3 hours at the 
boiling point, 100° C., or sometimes at higher temperatures in 
the autoclave, lose part of their nutritive value because vitamins 
and perhaps other necessary nutritive substances are destroyed, 
wholly or in part, by the high heat. Many failures to grow the 
blackleg bacillus in pure culture in such superheated media 
undoubtedly were caused by lack of vitamins or similar sub- 
stances. Workers who attempted to correct this defect by frac- 
tional sterilization at 60° C. on three successive days obtained 
nothing for their efforts but an impure culture due to spores 
that survived the sterilization. 
A second difficulty was the proper adjustment of the reaction 
or pH of the media. The adjustment of the reaction of a 
medium to pH 7.6 before sterilization is comparatively simple. 
This reaction is favorable to start growth of the blackleg bacil- 
lus. But when the medium is sterilized by heat, the pH changes 
if acid were produced during the heating. The pH fre- 
‘etal shifts to 6.6, which is not suitable for starting growth. 
Sterilization by heat not alone destroyed nutritive factors in 
the medium, but also caused indeterminate changes in reaction 
that could not be caleulated in advance and allowed for. Such 
difficulties may arise in any medium, but they are accentuated 
by the presence of large quantities of meat. Bengtson (p. 18, 
8 ) deseribes the difficulties involved in adjusting the pH of 
medium consisting of 200 grams of veal to 300 e.c. of beef in- 
pos broth as follows: ‘‘ Different lots of veal vary in regard 
to acid production and it is difficult to control absolutely the 
factor of heat so that the desired final reaction may be obtained. 
* * * Tt was found that the individual flasks of medium 
varied to a considerable extent in reaction, usually ranging from 
7 to 7.5.” 
Unquestionably, the culture of the blackleg bacillus on a large 


- seale in media sterilized by heat is difficult and the element of 


luck plays an appreciable part. What probably happens is 


that vigorous growth takes place only in those flasks in which 
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the heat has not too greatly denatured the nutrient materials 
and as a matter of chance the reaction is near pH 7.6. 
A third difficulty in preparing blackleg culture filtrates was 
in keeping the cultures alive long enough. In order to make 
aggressin, the bacillus requires time as well as a suitable medium. 
There seem to be no records in the literature of attempts made to 
adapt the medium to the special needs of the blackleg bacillus 
so that cultures may be grown for several weeks instead of days. 
_ This is entirely practical in the new medium used in preparing 
thirty-days blackleg filtrate. Most, if not all, of the filtrates 
hitherto prepared contained only so much aggressin as the 
bacillus could elaborate in a very few days. 
| The above mentioned difficulties may explain the fact that 


certain commercial blackleg filtrates, when tested by the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, showed no immunizing value what- 
soever, while several were poor. 


7. BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 
Preparation.—Virulent cultures of blackleg organisms are in- 
jected into the fleshy parts of a young calf. The bacilli multiply 
and produce death of the calf in 36 to 72 hours. The dead 
muscle tissue near the sites of infection is dark colored and 
partly disintegrated. This is cut out of the carcass, hashed and 
pressed to obtain the muscle juice. This juice is then filtered 
through bacteria-retaining filters to make it safe to inject into 
other animals. The sterile filtrate is the finished product. When 
injected into cattle and sheep it immunizes them against the 
effects of infection with blackleg bacilli, provided the infection 
be not too severe. 
The carefully prepared media required in blackleg filtrate 
| preparation are not needed in preparing aggressin. Here the 
medium is furnished by the calf’s tissue fluids or living muscle 
] juice. The calf may be regarded as a small tank of ready-made 
medium. This is perhaps the only advantage that aggressin 
preparation has over blackleg filtrate preparation. 
Limitations.—The comparatively short length of time during 
whieh the blackleg bacilli can elaborate aggressin while grow- 
ing in the ealf tissues is a limitation to which properly ad- 
justed eulture media for blackleg filtrate production are not 
elaborate aggressin 


rr 


for about 4 days; in the usual culture media, for, at most, 8 
days; but in the new medium aggressin production goes on 
for 30 or more days. The rate at which aggressin is formed is — 
also to be considered. In the living calf the multiplication of 
the blackleg bacillus and the attendant aggressin formation are 
opposed by the leucocytes and other natural defences in the ani- 
mal, which resist the invading organism. It is only after the 
local defenses have been broken down that the bacillus multi- ve 
plies and forms aggressin, and shortly after that the animal a 
succumbs. During the short interval there is aggressin forma- 
tion against more or less resistance. In culture media in flasks 
there is no animal’s defensive resistance to be overcome. Be- 
ginning with the time of inoculation with pure seed culture, 
aggressin formation goes on continuously. 


8. Testing BLACKLEG PRopucts BEFORE RELEASE 


<i Blackleg products must pass three tests before being released. 


These tests must show that the product is (1) free from poison- | 
ous substances, (2) free from pathogenic orgauisms, and (3) 
capable of immunizing susceptible animals against large doses 
of virulent blackleg bacilli. 

Toxicity.—Guinea-pigs are suitable animals for this test. A 
comparatively large dose, about 5 ¢.¢c., of the finished product 
is injected subeutaneously or intramuscularly into one or more 
guinea-pigs. Survival without symptoms or local lesions indi- 
cates that the product contains no poisonous substances. 

Sterility.—The object of this test is to make certain that the 
product contains no blackleg bacilli or spores or any other 
pathogenic material. As ordinarily carried out, blackleg prod- 
ucts are tested for sterility by injecting guinea-pigs intramuscu- 
larly with 5 ¢.e. doses. If this dose contain an appreciable num- 
ber of blackleg organisms or spores, the guinea-pigs succumb to 
blackleg. If only few organisms are present, the guinea-pigs 
may survive, because they are comparatively insusceptible to 
blackleg. Thus Nitta (p. 473) found that it required as much 
virus, 0.1 ¢.c., to kill guinea-pigs as calves. Graub and Zschokke 
found (p. 60) that it required twice as much virus to kill guinea- 
pigs as calves and sheep. This insusceptibility led Haslam 
(Jour. Immunol., p. 541) to the use of brain medium as a more 
delicate test for the presence of Bacillus chauveaui. 
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Potency.—The object of the potency test is to ascertain 
whether the product will protect susceptible livestock from the 
effects of blackleg infection. The veterinarian knows that black- 
leg immunizing products are not always obtained fresh from 
the laboratory; they may be over one year old. It is not sut- 
ficient, therefore, that a product possess potency when fresn; 
its potency when a year old is just as important. The veteri- 
narian is interested in knowing how long immunity will last 
when calves and sheep are injected with products a day old or 
a year old. Will the product keep? A really comprehensive 
test for potency, therefore, would involve at least four tests— 
two tests on fresh products and two on old products, in which 
the resistance of the experimental animals is tested about 14 
days after immunization and about a year later. 

Two difficulties are encountered in the potency test as prac- 
ticed at present. The first is sometimes recognized, while the 
second is not. The first is the difficulty of determining the 
minimal lethal dose of any one sample of blackleg virus. The 
second is the fact that the insusceptibility of the guinea-pig to 
B. chauveaui makes this animal almost unsuitable for potency 
tests, although it is suitable for the toxicity test and only fairly 
suitable for the sterility test. 

The Animal Injection Test.—In so far as blackleg products are 
made for immunizing cattle and sheep, their potency must ulti- 
mately be demonstrated in cattle and sheep, rather than in 
guinea-pigs. Official or provisional methods for making the 
potency test have not yet been published by any of the Gov- 
ernment laboratories. Hence a profusion of methods has arisen. 

Following is a good example of a potency test (Haslam and 
Lumb, 1919, p. 365): Fourteen calves were injected subcuta- 
neously with 5 ¢.e. each of a blackleg filtrate. After two weeks 
the calves were injected with 10 c.c. each of blackleg virus. The 
virus was an emulsion of a 24-hour culture, 0.1 ¢.c. of which 
usually killed guinea-pigs. These investigators state ‘‘that of 
the fourteen calves treated with filtrate only two were later sus- 
ceptible to virus. Ten controls receiving virus alone all died 
of blackleg. It will be noted that the filtrates from four differ. 
ent laboratories possessed marked immunizing properties.’’ The 
protective value of these filtrates might be stated thus: Five 
cubie centimeters of filtrate protected calves against 100 minimal 
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lethal doses of virus for guinea-pigs. And since it takes at 
least as much virus to kill a guinea-pig as it does to kill a calf, 
the above filtrates in doses of 5 ¢.e. protected calves against 
100 or more minimal lethal doses of virus. The above results 
were submitted for publication December 9, 1918, and published 
in April, 1919. Just one month later (American Journal of Vet- 
erinary Medicine, May, 1919, p. 258, and Mulford Veterinary 
Bulletin, September, 1919) these investigators published some 
experimental data to show that blackleg filtrate did not have 
marked immunizing properties. This time guinea-pigs and not 


calves were used. The latter tests were made to compare the 


immunizing values of blackleg filtrate and aggressin and are 
examples of how a potency test should not be interpreted. 

At present there is but one satisfactory method of comparing 
the immunizing powers of filtrates and aggressins, and that is to 
inject calves with the products and test their resistance to equal 
doses of the same virus. Potency tests are easily misleading 
when guinea-pigs are used. The above investigators claim that 
blackleg aggressin is, in general, better than blackleg filtrate for 
protecting calves and sheep is not proved. The writer has pre- 


pared blackleg filtrate (thirty-days blackleg filtrate) for im- 


munizing calves and sheep. Small doses of this filtrate gen- 
erally did not immunize guinea-pigs, but they did immunize 
calves to large doses of extremely virulent virus. 

It is not possible to state why guinea-pigs are unsuited for the 
potency test; to say that they are ‘‘naturally insusceptible’’ begs 
the question. The following investigators claim to have im- 
munized guinea-pigs with blackleg filtrates: Nitta (p. 476), 
Eichhorn (p. 412), Kelser (p. 259), Graub and Zschokke (p. 
65) and Uchimura (p. 58), differing, in this respect with the 
previous investigators. The fact that uniform results have net 
been obtained with guinea-pigs is good reason for using calves 
for all critical potency tests. 

The above described test with calves involves no difficulties. 
By this test it is comparatively easy to determine whether a 
product has some immunizing value or none. The difficulties 
arise when attempts are made to compare the immunizing prop- 
erties of two products against large doses of virulent virus, with 
a view to determining which product confers the greater im- 
mediate resistance. Although there is no exact experimental 
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method for making the comparison, indirect data can sometimes 
be used (see Tables 1, 2, 3, 4). Guinea-pigs are no more suit- 
able for potency tests on blackleg aggressin than on filtrate. 
Comparatively large doses of both filtrate and aggressin are 
required to protect guinea-pigs against very small doses of virus 
—in fact, the amounts are so large as to indicate plainly the 
limited usefulness of the guinea-pig. In order to protect guinea- 
pigs against 0.5 ¢.c. culture (virus) containing approximately 
5 minimal lethal doses of blackleg virus, 10 ¢.c. of aggressin were 
required (Haslam and Lumb, p. 258; Haslam, p. 543), a dose 
which is too large to have practical significance, considering the 
proportion between the weight of the guinea-pig and the vol- 
ume of the dose. With usual or more reasonable doses, aggres- 
sin protects guinea-pigs no better than filtrate. Thus 4 out of 
12 guinea-pigs were protected by 2 ¢.c. doses of aggressin against 
0.1 ¢.c. (1 minimal lethal dose) of virus (Haslam, p. 543). The 
writer obtained protection in 5 out of 9 guinea-pigs with the 
same dose, 2 ¢.c. of filtrate, against similar doses of virus. 

The Aggressin Test.—The Bureau of Animal Industry, realiz- 
ing the desirability of a laboratory test for potency that would 
not require calves, has used the aggressin test. The theory of 
the test is that when a sublethal dose of virus is injected into 
a guinea-pig along with a dose of the product (filtrate or ag- 
gressin) which is claimed to contain aggressin, the presence of 
the aggressin renders the animal more susceptible and a sub- 
lethal dose of virus is fatal, while the control animals receiving 
only the virus in sublethal doses do not die. The weak point 
in the test is the difficulty of determining the minimal lethal 
dose of virus. 

The following results were obtained in a series of experi- 
ments in which 48 guinea-pigs were injected subcutaneously 
with 0.1 ¢e. to 2.0 ¢.c. doses of filtrate (thirty days’ filtrate). 
Twenty-two guinea-pigs served as controls, receiving no filtrate. 
Injection of filtrate was followed by intramuscular injection of 
what was considered to be 1 minimal lethal dose of dry, powd- 
ered muscle virus, at intervals between injections of zero to 2 
months. The object was to determine whether filtrate would 
immunize guinea-pigs. It was soon noticed that the outcome of 
an experiment was uncertain and might result (1) indetermi- 
nately because neither controls nor injected guinea-pigs died, 
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(2) in showing that the guinea-pigs were sensitized by the fil- 
trate injection, or (3) in showing immunizing action. Wheu 
looking for immunizing action, the experiment wvuld indicate 
sensitization, and vice versa, probably because it was so diffi- 
cult to determine in advance whether a dose of virus would act 
~ as a sublethal dose or a minimal lethal dose, or whether the dose 
injected would kill the filtrate-injected animals as well. Gen- 
erally, the sensitizing action of the filtrate was apparent up to 
2 months after filtrate injection. The guinea-pig may therefore 
be used in potency tests if sensitization by aggressin, rather 
than immunization, be looked for. 

Complement-fixation Test—Gochenour has shown that germ- 
free blackleg filtrates can act as antigens in the complement- 
fixation test, and consequently the test may be applied to filtrates 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether the product has im- 
munizing value. This method is very recent, and more time will 
be required for the development of the very promising results 
already obtained. 

Of the three methods of testing blackleg products for potency, 
the best is calf injection, second is the aggressin test on guinea- 
pigs, and last, only because it is so recent, is complement fixa- 


tion. i 
9. THe AVAILABLE COMPARATIVE POTENCY TESTS _ 


Following is an attempt to compare the immunizing potencies 
of blackleg filtrate and aggressin. The comparisons are made be- 
tween the results of those investigators who attempted to ascer- 
tain the potencies of their products against carefully weighed 
amounts of dried blackleg organisms or measured volumes of 
blackleg culture. Their figures are taken at their face value in 


f 


all eases and are summarized in Tables 1, 2, 3, 4. 

As an indication of their comparative values, it obviously will 
- suffice if the most potent filtrate be compared with the most 
potent aggressin. According to recent data by Haslam and 
Lumb (p. 364), 5 ee. doses of blackleg filtrate subcutaneously 
injected into calves protected them against subsequent infection 
with 10 ¢.c. doses of blackleg culture, which was sufficient to kill 
100 guinea-pigs. It takes as much blackleg virus to kill a guinea- 
pig as it does to kill a calf. On this point the results of several 
investigators sare in accord (see Table 4). It follows, therefore, 
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Investigators 


numerous other investigators. 


TABLE 1.—VIRULENCE OF BLACKLEG VIRUS 
The number of cubic centimeters refers to blackleg culture, milli- 


grams to dried muscle powder. 
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that the 5 ¢.c. doses of filtrate injected into calves by Haslam 
and Lumb (see Table 2) protected the calves against at least 
100 minimal lethal doses for calves. Their statement (p. 365) 
‘that the filtrates from four different laboratories possessed 
marked immunizing properties’’ is in accord -with the results of 


wh 


Quantity of virus 
for 1 minimal lethal 
dose (MLD) 


Animal killed 


Franklin and Haslam, 


Nitta, p. | 0.1-0.2 cc. 
O105ce, — 
Haslam and Lumb, p. a 
Ween, 466... 0.05-0.1 cc. 
Hadem, p. ~ 
Uchimura, p. 304... | 0.4 e.c. 
0.7 c.c. 
Do., p. 307...............| 30 mg. powder 
Schoenleber, Haslam a 
and Franklin, p. 3....| 2-2.5 mg. 
Haslam and Franklin, 


1,000 mg. (?) 


6 cone 


Harkins and Schneider, 


Graub and Zschokke, p. 

Berg .... 25mg 


Guinea-pig. 
Rabits not killed by 1.5 
c.c. 


Guinea-pig. «8 
ur 
do 
do. 
White mouse. 
Guinea-pig. 
do. 
Calf. 
“4 out of 8 calves sat- 
isfactory.” 
Guinea-pig, 


Guinea-pig. Calves and 
sheep killed by % 
guinea-pig MLD. 
Used dried culture. 

Guinea-pig. Virus must 
be at peak of viru- 
lence to kill at this 
dose. Larger doses 
generally required. 


Among the high potency aggressins are those described by 


Haslam (p. 543) and by Ward (p. 400. 


lam states that ‘‘74 per cent of calves receiving 5 ¢.c. of black- 
leg aggressin were immune to 5 ¢.c. of pure culture virus. 


See Table 3). Has- 
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The virus used was of such strength that 0.1 ¢.c. would kiil 
two out of three guinea-pigs in 48 hours.’’ Ont the basis of 
these figures, 5 ¢.c. of aggressin protected calves against 50 
minimal lethal doses of virus, while the same dose of filtrate 
protected against 100 minimal lethal doses. 

Similar results were obtained by Ward. Five cubic centi- 
meters of aggressin did not protect calves against 4 ¢.c. of virus, 
but 10 ee. did. Since 0.05 ¢.c. virus killed guinea-pigs, the 
aggressin in 5 ¢.c. doses (calculated) protected calves against 
40 minimal lethal doses of virus, a somewhat lower potency than 


TABLE 2.—POTENCY OF BLACKLEG FILTRATES 


Calculated 


number of 
Dose of fil- | Animal pro- |Actual dose of} guinea-pig 
Investigators trate injected tected virus MLD against 
(c.c.) which 5 c.c. 
filtrate pro— 
tected 


Haslam and Lumb, 


5 Calf 10 e.c. 100 
Nitta, 0.5-2 Guinea-pig 0.2 c.c. 10 
Do., p. 477.......... 10 Calf 0.2 c.c. a 
Graub and Zschokke, 7 
p. 56... ee 0.5-1 Guinea-pig | 20 mg. 5-10 
Do., p. 118...) 0,25-5 Sheep 10 mg. 10 
Do., p. 119... 3-20 Calf 10 mg. = 
Uchimura, p. 314 3 Guinea-pig | 0.7 c.c. = 
or 30 mg. 
Kansas Agr. Expt. 


Sta., Director’s 
Report, 1917-1918, | 
Pe “Preliminary experiments show filtrate to be 
as good as vaccine for cattle immunization.” 


Do., 1918-1919, 


p. 69 ..... |“The filtrate is as efficient as the natural ag- 
gressin.” 
Berg eee eae 2 Guinea-pig 10 mg. 3 
5 Calf 5 c.c. Over 200 


that of Haslam’s aggressin and considerably lower than that of 
several blackleg filtrates. 

Taking the figures of the.various investigators at their face 
value, and allowing all the potency claimed for each product, 
the available data indicate that between filtrate and aggressin, 
filtrates had the higher potency. 

In Table 2 it is to be noted that the potencies of filtrates 
varied very widely. European workers were apparently satis- 
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fied with filtrates that immunized against one minimal lethal 
Shigley and Christopher (p. 330) 
showed that neither aggressin nor filtrate will protect against 
When comparing po- 


dose. They used weak virus. 
overwhelming doses (2 grams) of virus. 
tencies of filtrates with aggressins, those experiments in which 
significance, for 
The 
potency of a product should therefore be calculated on the basis 


very strong virus was used are of special 
against a weak virus almost any product may immunize. 


of protection conferred against the number of minimal lethal 
doses rather than against a number of cubic centimeters or milli- 
grams of virus. Protection against virus which kills 9 out of 
10 calves in 36 hours or less (Berg) is obviously better than pro- 
tection against virus which requires 72 to 96 hours to kill 4 out 


TABLE 3.—POTENCY OF BLACKLEG AGGRESSINS 


Calculated 
Dose of ag- number of 
Investigators gressin in— | Animal pro- |Actual dose of |, 
7 jected (c.c.) tected virus LD against 
which 5 c.c. 
aggressin 
protected 
Schoenleber, Haslam An 
and Franklin, p. 
, 8 Calf 1 mg. 1 
Haslam and Lumb, 
Wak: 10 Guinea-pig 0.5 
Haslam, p. 543............. 5 Calf 5.0 ¢.c. 50 
Ward, p. 400... 10 do. 4.0 c.c. 40 
5 do. 4.0 c.c. Calf died 
Schobi, p. 12... 0.5 Guinea-pig 20 mg. 10 
Zschokke, p. 104........... 1-2 Calf 0.7 c.c. : 
0.5-1 Guinea-pig 0.7 10 


ture was as strong virus used as that used by Berg. 


in the litera- 
In no other 


of 8 calves. In none of the experiments recorded 
cases was death of calves from the virus in 36 hours or less re- 
corded. 
The results summarized in Table 3 indicate that different 
Schobl 
immunized guinea-pigs with 0.5 ¢.c. doses of aggressin, while 


preparations of aggressin may vary greatly in potency. 


Haslam and Lumb found 10 e.c. necessary, or 20 times as much. 
With 3 and 5 ¢.c. doses, 56 per cent and 67 per cent of guinea- 
pigs were protected. Such unusually large dosage indicates lim- 


ited immuni 


zing power. 


TABLE 4.—POTENCY OF BLACKLEG SERUM | 


Calculated 
number of 
Dose of serum guinea-pig 
Investigators injected Animal pro- |Actual dose of against 


i. (c.c.) tected virus which 5 c.c. 
serum pro- 
tected 


Schoenleber, Haslam 
and Franklin, p. Pn, 
0.55 Guinea-pig | 1,000 mg. 5,000 
15 Calf 250-1,000 150 
Harkins and mg. 
Schneider, p. 89... 2 Guinea-pig 6 mg. 3 
Uchimura, p. 308... 200-300 Cattle Curative 
dose 
1 Guinea-pig 0.7 c.c. 5 


The remarkable results of Schoenleber, Haslam and Franklin 
with guinea-pigs that were protected by 0.55 ¢.c. doses of serum 
against 1,000 mg. of virus, of which 2 mg. was a fatal dose 
(Table 4), are difficult to understand, and should be confirmed 
if possible. That the unfiltered, spontaneously coagulated serum 
was but 12 hours old when injected into the guinea-pigs may be 
an explanation. 


10. Tuirty-Days BLACKLEG FILTRATE 

Preparation.—Virulent strains of B. chauveaui are grown for 
30 or more days in a special culture medium. This is then 
filtered to remove all organisms and spores. The germ-free fil- 
trate is the finished product. 

Medium.—The medium used in the preparation of thirty- 
days blackleg filtrate differs from the usual media in the fol- 
lowing respects: (1) It is sterilized by filtration and not by 
heat. In this way none of the nutrient materials in the medium 
are denatured by the excessive heat frequently necessary in heat 
(2) Neither is the pH changed. Once the reaction 
of the medium is adjusted to pH 7.6, it is retained. (3) The 
constituents of the medium have been selected in the light of 
the best available data on the food and mineral requirements 
of bacteria in general and of the blackleg bacillus in particular. 

The conditions are extremely favorable for the elaboration of 
aggressin. The organisms have a long time and are not op- 
posed by leucocytes, bacteriolysins or other natural defenses 
present in living tissues. hci 


sterilization. 
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_ After the growth period, the cultures are freed from organ- 
isms and spores by filtration. Tests are made on the cultures 
for purity, and on the filtrates for toxicity, sterility and po- 
tency. There is sufficient aggressin in a seven-day culture fil- 
trate to protect calves against enormous doses of most viru- 
lent blackleg virus. In order to obtain a product having a maxi- 
mum of protective power, the cultures are allowed to go on for 
30 or more days, permitting further formation of aggressin. 
The final filtrate is a pale yellow, pleasant smelling, water-clear 
liquid, not poisonous, germ free, and contains an added pre- 
servative. The product will not spoil if the container be care- 
fully opened and closed. 

Timatations.—Technical skill, long time and intensive atten- 
tion are required in the preparation of a medium which will sup- 
port vigorous growth of the blackleg organisms for 30 or more 
days. Some of these are not required in the preparation of nat- 
ural aggressin, since the young calf serves as a tank of ready- 
made medium. 

11. SumMarRy 


Practical tests warrant the conclusion that the potency of 
thirty-days blackleg filtrate is higher than that of any other 
blackleg immunizing product at present available. 

The comparative data indicate that on the whole blackleg fil- 
trates have been prepared having higher potencies than aggres- 
sins. 

When making potency tests on guinea-pigs, sensitization re- 
sulted just as often as immunization. Which will happen could 
not be predicted. The use of such large doses as 10 c.c. of a 
product for immunizing one guinea-pig does not justify the 
claim made that the product is highly potent in immunizing 
calves. 
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POSTMORTEM SETTLES SCOTTISH CONTROVERSY 


A notable controversy in Scottish veterinary circles of sev- 
eral years ago, as to whether or not the Clydesdale mare ‘‘ Sweet 


Bloom ’’ 


was affected with ringbone, was recently settled by the 
death of the mare. 


In 1912 there was a lawsuit over the ques- 


tion and several veterinarians gave evidence on each side, some 
holding that the mare had ringbone and others that she did not. 
The court decision, following what seemed to be the preponder- 


ance of the evidence, was in the affirmative. 


A postmortem ex- 


amination has disclosed no indication of ringbone. This out- 
come is a vindication of the opinion of Prof. J. R. McCall, of 


Glasgow, and those who agreed with him. 


The development of Irish national consciousness is shown in 
an advertisement of the Veterinary College of Ireland, Balls- 
bridge, Dublin, which is printed first in what we suppose is 


Gaelic and then in English. 


The college is now in its twenty- 


third session. The advertisement does not state in what lan- 


guage the instruction is given. 
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THE REMOVAL OF HETERAKIDS FROM THE CECA OF 
CHICKENS BY RECTAL INJECTIONS OF 


ANTHELMINTICS 
By Maurice C. and Jacop E. SHILLINGER wt 
U. 8. Bureau of Animal Industry, Washington, D. C. 


EXCEPT for such cases as that of the horse, in which the 
cecum has two openings, thereby insuring the entrance of drugs 
into it whenever the drugs pass the ileocecal valve, it is a dif- 
ficult matter to remove worms from the cecum of an animal, 
owing, apparently, to the passage of the drug from the ileum 
into the colon and its failure to enter the cecum. In general, 
tests on such animals as dogs show that various anthelmintics, 
sometimes comparatively feeble drugs, will occasionally remove 
whipworms from the cecum, but that more often these and 
more potent anthelmintics will entirely fail to remove whip- 
worms. It has therefore seemed necessary to use repeated doses 
of some drug which is not a gastrointestinal irritant or else a 
‘ drug which can be used with safety in large amounts in order 
to insure by the number of doses or the bulk of the drug that 
it enters the cecum. For repeated doses santonin is perhaps 
our best drug; of the bulky drugs leche de higueron, the latex 
of a South and Central American fig, seems to be the most ef- 


fective. drug for removing whipworms. 

In the case of most of the domestic animals rectal administra- 
tion of drugs to remove worms from the cecum does not seem 
d to be feasible or advisable. It is unnecessary in the ease of the 
| horse, since this cecum has two openings as already noted, and 
it is probably not feasible. It hardly appears feasible or ad- 
visable in the case of cattle. In the case of sheep, Brumpt, 
according to Railliet (1915), has used rectal injections of thymol 
successfully for the removal of whipworms from the cecum, but 
the technique is such that few American veterinarians would 
regard it as a feasible procedure. In the case of swine it would 
be a difficult matter to flood the cecum by means of rectal in- 
jections. In the case of the dog rectal injections prolonged to 
the point where the injected fluid is vomited, or what is called 
gastrointestinal lavage, has been used to some extent for the 
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removal of worms. Hall and Wigdor (1918) found that this 
lavage method, using tap water or soap solution, removed all 
the whipworms from two dogs and left them all in two dogs. 
It is probable that the use of suitable anthelmintic selutions 
would increase this efficacy and a quite satisfactory method of 
treatment in this manner might be developed for the removal 
of whipworms from dogs. In the case of man some writers, as 
Hurst (1922), state that enemas (of 1.5 pints of fluid) prop- 
erly injected will invariably reach the cecum, and it might prove 
satisfactory to administer suitable anthelmintics by enema for 
the removal of whipworms from the cecum in man. However, 
the vermiform appendix is a complication, and such a treatment 
does not appear to have been attempted. 

The case of chickens is a special case, somewhat different from 
those of the foregoing animals. The portion of the large intes- 
tine extending posteriorly from the union of the small intestine 
and the ceca is quite short, and Browne (1922), in a paper on 
the physiology of chickens, has recently noted that the ceca are 
easily injected by the injection of an ounce of fluid into the 
terminus of the intestine at the cloaca. He notes that this may 
be accomplished by using an ordinary enema syringe, the fluid 
apparently being driven immediately along the entire length 
of the ceca without resistance, and suggests that it should be 
possible to treat chickens for the removal of parasites from the 
ceca in this manner. The nozzle of the syringe is passed along 
the floor of the cloaca into the intestine, and the fluids should 
be injected slowly, using gentle pressure. 

Browne’s findings in regard to the physiology of the ceca 
seem to support amply his recommendations in regard to rectal 
injections as a logical method of treatment for the removal of 
worms situated here. Tests of various drugs by Hall and Foster 
(1918) indicated that it was as difficult to remove worms from 
the ceca of chickens as from the cecum of the dog or other mam- 
mals when the drug was given by mouth. They succeeded in 
removing only 20 of 389 Heterakis papillosa, or 5 per cent, with 
areca nut; 10 of 463, or 2 per cent, with turpentine; 2 of 349, 
or 0.6 per cent, with chenopodium ; and 30 of 162, or 19 per cent, 
with a decoction of tobacco stems. In view of these facts we 
undertook to test this proposed method of administering anthel- 


minties by rectal injections and carried out experiments with 
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birds weighing about 1.5 pounds each, using carbon tetrachlorid, 
copper sulphate, chenopodium and turpentine as follows: 

Using carbon tetrachlorid (C.P.), six chickens were injected, 
the amounts and the results being as follows: 

No. 14,10c¢.c. Passed 79 worms (H. papillosa). Postmortem, 0 


worms. Efficacy, 100 per cent. 
No. 15,10 ¢.c. Passed 2 worms. Postmortem, 0 worms. Efficacy, 


100 per cent. 

No. 16, 5 cc. Passed 1 worm. Postmortem, 0 worms. Efficacy, 
100 per cent. 

No. 17, 5 c.c. Passed 0 worms. Postmortem, 10 worms. Efficacy, 
0 per cent. 


No. 18, 3c.c. Passed 24 worms. Postmortem, 70 worms. Efficacy, 
25.5 per cent. 
No. 19, 2 ¢c.c. Passed 41 worms. Postmortem, 0 worms. Efficacy, 


100 per cent. 
Total worms passed, 147; total not passed, 80; per cent removed, 65. 


Of the 6 birds, 4, or 66.6 per cent, had all their worms re- 
moved. While the smallest dose, 2 ¢.c., was as effective as the 
largest dose, the removal of all the worms present seems more 
certain where the larger doses are used. 

Using 1 per cent solution of copper sulphate, six chickens were 
injected, the amounts and the results for the first two days being 


as follows: 

No. 20, 10 cc. Passed 0 worms. Postmortem, 50 worms. Effi- 
cacy, 0 per cent. 

No. 21, 10 c.c. Passed 2 worms. Postmortem, 0 worms. Efficacy, 
100 per cent. 

No. 22, 5 c.c. Passed 1 worm. Postmortem, 46 worms. Efficacy, 
2 per cent. 

No. 23, 5 ¢.c. Passed 0 worms. Postmortem, 34 worms. Efficacy, 
0 per cent. 

No. 24,3 c.c. Passed 0 worms. Postmortem, 10 worms. Efficacy, 
0 per cent. 

No. 25, 2 ¢c.c. Passed 0 worms. Postmortem, 16 worms. Efficacy, 
0 per cent. 

These birds passed a total of 3 worms and had 156 post- 
mortem, the treatment being less than 2 per cent effective. To 
the indicated total of 159 worms should be addéd 4 removed 
later by arecolin hydrobromid. 

As our tests show that all the heterakids will come away dur- 
ing the first two days, these birds were given arecolin hydro- 
bromid the third day after the copper sulphate treatment, and 
subsequently passed a total of 4 heterakids, a result slightly bet- 
ter than with the copper sulphate, but yet so slight as to show 


that this drug also is of no value for removing these worms. In 
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passing we may say that the experiments with arecolin hydro- 
bromid indicate that this drug, which has become extensively 
used for removing tapeworms from dogs, is ineffective in re- 
moving tapeworms from poultry. 

Using oil of chenopodium, dissolved in 5 ¢.c. of cottonseed oil, 
six chickens were injected, the amounts and the results being 
as follows: 

No. 26,1 ¢.c. Passed 15 worms. Bird showed toxic symptoms soon 
after injection and was found dead the following day. Postmortem, 


9 worms. Efficicacy uncertain, as worms usually pass for two days, 
and the death of the bird terminated the experiment too soon to per- 


mit of conclusions. 
No. 27, 0.5 ¢.c. Passed 17 worms. Postmortem, 4 worms. Effi- 


cacy, 81 per cent. 
No. 28, 0.4 c.c. Passed 4 worms. Postmortem, 0 worms. Effi- 


cacy, 100 per cent. 
No. 29, 0.3 cc. Passed 9 worms. Postmortem, 0 worms. Effi- 


cacy, 100 per cent. 
No. 30, 0.2 c.c. Passed 14 worms. Postmortem, 0 worms. Effi- 


cacy, 100 per cent. 
No. 31, 0.1 c.c. Passed 1 worm. Postmortem, 0 worm. Efficacy, 


100 per cent. 

Leaving out bird No. 26, which died, these birds passed a total 
of 45 worms and had 4 left postmortem, an efficacy of almost 
92 per cent. In view of the death of bird No. 26 we may con- 
clude that 1 ¢.e. of oil of chenopodium by rectal injection is lethal 
for birds weighing about 1.5 pounds. 

Since the tests of chenopodium gave satisfactory results when 
small doses were used, an additional series of four birds was 
injected with the smallest dose, 0.1 ¢.c., used in the previous 
series, the chenopodium being dissolved in 5 e.c. of cottonseed 
oil, with the following results: 


No. 32. Passed 49 worms. Postmortem, 11 worms. Efficacy, 81 


per cent. 
No, 33. Passed 42 worms. Postmortem, 0 worms. Efficacy, 100 


per cent. 

No. 34. Passed 2 worms. Postmortem, 0 worms. Efficacy, 100 
per cent. 

No. 35. Passed 4 worms. Postmortem, 0 worms. Efficacy, 100 
per cent. 


These birds passed a total of 97 worms and had 11 postmor- 
tem, an efficacy of practically 90 per cent, or substantially the 
same efficacy as was shown in the previous experiment. 

Combining the figures for the 10 birds given oil of chenpodium 


shows that they passed 142 worms and had 15 postmortem, an 
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efficacy of over 90 per cent. As drugs showing an efficacy of 90 
per cent in single-dose treatment in the removal of worms from 
animals may be regarded as quite effective, it is evident that we 
have in oil of chenopodium a satisfactory drug for the removal 
of heterakids from the ceca of chickens. A dose of 0.1 ¢.c. of 
this drug in 5 ¢.c. of a bland oil, such as cottonseed oil, is suf- 
ficient for birds weighing 1.5 pounds, and in all probability a 
dose of 0.2 ¢.c. in 10 ¢.c. of a bland oil would be a satisfactory 
dose for the removal of these worms from adult birds weighing 
3 pounds or more. As rectal injections are substantially as 
simple as the administration of drugs by mouth, this method 
of treatment by means of rectal injections of oil of chenopodium 
in a bland oil appears to solve the problem of removing hete- 
rakids from the ceca of poultry. 

Inasmuch as turpentine behaves in many respects like oil of 
chenopodium in removing worms, but requires distinctly larger 
doses to secure somewhat inferior results in such animals as 
the horse, experiments were made with turpentine in 5 ¢.c. of 
cottonseed oil on a series of six chickens, the amounts of tur- 
pentine and the results being as follows: 


No. 36, 0.2 c.c. Passed 0 worms. Postmortem, 291 worms. Effi- 


cacy, 0 per cent. 
No. 37, 0.2 c.c. Passed 0 worms. Postmortem, 32 worms. Effi- 


cacy, 0 per cent. 

No. 38, 0.5 ¢.c. Passed 0 worms. Postmortem, 9 worms. Efficacy, 
0 per cent. 

No. 39, 0.5 c.c. Passed 31 worms. Postmortem, 68 worms. Effi- 
cacy, 31 per cent. 

No. 40, 1 c.c. Passed 2 worms. Postmortem, 82 worms. Efficacy, 


2 per cent. 
No. 41, 1 c.c. Passed 0 worms. Postmortem, 102 worms. Effi- 


cacy, 0 per cent. 

These birds passed a total of 33 worms and had 584 post- 
mortem, an efficacy of about 5 per cent. It is evident, there- 
fore, that turpentine in doses up to 1 ¢.c. is distinctly inferior to 
oil of chenopodium for the removal of heterakids from the ceca 
of poultry by means of rectal injections. 

It seems advisable to discuss briefly in this connection the 
question of the importance of Heterakis papillosa, since the 
question might be raised as to whether it is worth while to treat 
chickens by rectal injections to remove these worms. Here 
as elsewhere the cost of treatment must be balanced.against the 
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loss from failure to treat infested birds. These worms are some- 
times present in enormous numbers, and Railliet states that he 
has known them to cause a fatal typhlitis. For such extreme 
cases there is a range of decreasing injury to the point where 
few worms are present and no pathological symptoms or lesions 
are evident. The symptoms which have been associated with 
heavy infestations are malnutrition, unthriftiness, drooping 
wings, dullness, and digestive disturbances, especially the oe- 
currence of a profuse diarrhea. Larve have been found in nod- 
ules and in verrucous growths of the ceca, according to Galli- 
Valerio and to Letulle and Marotel. According to Graybill 
(1921) and to Uribe (1922), the larve occur in the mucosa. 
The eggs hatch in the small intestine, the larve pass to the large 
intestine and then enter the ceca, being found in the ceeal con- 
tents 24 hours after the worm eggs are fed to birds. The worms 
then enter the cecal glands and are found here from the second 
to the fifth day. Subsequent development takes place in the 
lumen of the cecum. About the ninth day the worms may be 
found in some cases with the anterior third of the body inserted 
in the cecal glands, causing some slight damage to their epithel- 
ium. Worms are sometimes found in the enlarged cavities of the 
lymph nodules, and they may cause minute injuries of the cecal 
mucosa. 

In connection with this habit of invading the structures in 
the walls of the ceca, the findings of Graybill and Smith (1920) 


are of especial interest. These writers found that when infee- 


tive blackhead material was fed to birds in connection with the 
feeding of embryonated eggs of H. papillosa, blackhead would 
develop, whereas the feeding of the blackhead material alone 
would fail to develop the disease. This indicates that these 
worms have, at least at times, some indirect etiological relation- 
ship to blackhead disease, perhaps serving as inoculating agents 
for the organism responsible for this disease, possibly by ¢on- 
veying this organism into the ceeal glands in entering these 


_ glands during the period of larval development. 


In view of the lesions produced by the worm alone and of its 
relation to the production of so serious a disease as blackhead, 
the treatment of birds by means of rectal injections for the 
removal of these worms seems to be well warranted. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. Experiments to determine the efficacy of rectal injections 
for the removal of the common heterakid, Heterakis papillosa, 
from the ceca of chickens were carried out as follows: With car- 
bon tetrachlorid in doses of 2 to 10 ¢.c. on 6 birds, with an ef- 
ficacy of 66.6 per cent; with 1 per cent aqueous solution of _ 
copper sulphate in doses of 2 to 10 ¢.c. on 6 birds, with an effi- — 
cacy of less than 2 per cent; with oil of chenopodium in doses of . 
0.1 to 1 «ec. in 5 «ec. of bland oil on 10 birds, with an efficacy — 
of approximately 90 per cent; with turpentine in doses of 0.2 
to 1 «ec. in 5 ec. of bland oil on 6 birds, with an efficacy of 5 — 
per cent. 

2. Heterakids can not be removed from the ceca of poultry 
with any degree of certinty by means of drugs administered by 
mouth, but can be readily removed by means of rectal injections 
of oil of chenopodium, given with a hard rubber enema syringe, 
in doses of 0.1 ¢.c. in 5 ec. of bland oil in the ease of birds 
weighing 1.5 pounds, and double this amount of chenopodium ~ 
and oil would probably be substantially as effective for adult 
birds weighing 3 pounds or more. 

3. In view of the damage credited to these worms in massive 
infestations and of their indicated association with the causa- 
tive organism of blackhead disease in the production of this 
disease, the use of the comparatively simple method of treat- 
ment by rectal injections for the removal of these worms ap- 


pears to be warranted. oa ere. 
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The bug that’s no bigger ws 

Than the point of a good-sized pin. ~ saleth 
But the point that he raises 7 
Itches like blazes, 

And that’s where the rub comes in. 


—Denison Flamingo. 


A CHEMICAL DIE-T 


O chemist of skill, investigate! 


= 


Answer this quiz of mine: 
; a I think I know what Carbonate, 
But where did Iodine? 


Lehigh Burr. 


Of that swell place where Carbonate, 
The news has now spread wide; 
It’s just the place where Sulphuret, 


And where poor Iodide. ; 

—Journal A.M. A. 

* is harder to remove a eolon than a semicolon.—Journal A. 


Blue eggs are said to be laid by an Argentine variety of hens 


known as Arsucana. 


Advertisement in a New York State newspaper: ‘‘ For Sale— 
Seven cows and Jersey bull; fresh and coming in.” 
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CONSTIPATION IN THE DOG: ITS CAUSES AND 
TREATMENT 


By Oscar Scureckx, New Haven, Connecticut 


DEFINITION.—Constipation is an undue, unnatural reten- 
tion, or retardation, in the natural evacuation of the bowels. 

I am aware that the subject chosen for consideration is a com- 
monplace one, and has been thrashed out by authors great and 
small; yet I doubt whether all grains have been separated from 
the chaff, as far as the dog and the cat are concerned. If in 
active veterinary practice (small-animal practice) there is one 
condition which calls for the veterinarian’s aid more often than 
anything else, it is constipation. 

How often has it been said th:* constipation is the one great 
affection and drawback of the small-animal practice? In faet, 
it is one of the greatest drawbacks of the rapid advancement of 
the small-animal practice. The animals suffering from this dis- 
eased condition are sluggish and dull. I know of no disease in 
which proper treatment affords the animal so much good as that 
of constipation. 

Among the many derangements of the animal functions to 
which the dog and the cat are heirs, there is not one more com- 
mon, except digestive troubles (and even here improper digestion 
is the starting point in many cases of constipation), as seen in 
the small animals. And none is more chronic or more disastrous 
in its effects upon the general health of the animal. To enu- 
merate all the complaints in which constipation may occur would 
require me to pass in review the majority of all the affections 
of the animal body. It behooves us to remember the natural 
tendency of the dog toward constipation. This ailment embraces 
among its victims those of both sexes, and is seen at all ages, 
but perhaps more in the lap dog. The remote effects of the sub- 
ject under consideration, as veterinarians know, are far more 
numerous and serious than is commonly understood by the 
animal owner, 

An unclean alimentary canal is often, and without doubt, an 
important factor in the causation of epilepsy, anemia, vertigo, 
hysteria, skin diseases, ete., although the dog and cat owner is 
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But we know by observation and study that the above diseases 


a ‘Zi often prone to overlook so humble an origin for causation data. 


have their most frequent origin in protracted retention of the 


animal feces. It is an insidious evil, and at the same time un- 


as has been shown in Stuttgart, Germany, at a health exhibit, 
¢ 


dermines the general health of the animal. The eliminative 
process is an essential factor in digestion, and on its proper 
functioning depends the welfare of the entire animal system. 
The alimentary canal extends from the mouth to the anus, and 


by diagram, the dog’s intestinal canal is four and a half times 
the length of its head and body. Its different parts bear differ- 


ent names, and bear special functions in the animal economy. 


These divisions in anatomical order are: Mouth, throat, esopha- 
gus, stomach, small intestines, large intestines, and reetum. 

The mouth receives the food, the throat and esophagus convey 
the food to the stomach, and the duodenum receives the alimen- 
tary mass out of the stomach. The small intestines assist im 
digestion and absorption. The unappropriated food passes into 
the large intestines, where absorption also takes place to some 
extent; and here is where our trouble is found, and in the rectum 
of the animal. One of the points we must agree upon is that 90 
per cent of dog diseases are directly traceable to intestinal putre- 
faction of stomach waste due to inactivity of the bowels, or the 


resulting constipation. 


This indigestible residue from the food, together with certain 
other elements of waste of the body, constitutes the animal feces. 
The function of the colon and rectum is to receive and cast off 
this accumulation by the act of defecation, through the back- 
ward movement toward the rectum, or peristalsis, and upon this 
movement depends the passage of nutritive and fecal matter 
along the bowels. But if for any reason there is any interference 
with this normal function, constipation is the result, failing to 
secure daily evacuations of the bowels, and we have absorption 
of poisons that ought to be thrown off from the animal body as 
well as in man. For how ean the animal be in health when this 
door of nature is closed, or through ignorance or indifference, or 
both, on the part of the owner, time is allowed to slip by without 
letting the animal attend to nature’s necessities in this direction? 
This cause is often seen in well house-broken animals, and this 
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is one of the evils arising in the cat and dog resulting in 
constipation. 

The consequences of troublesome and prolonged constipation — 
should be stated to the owner of the animal and the importance 
of proper care of the bowels drawn to his attention. In taking 
into consideration the above, it would not be a great stretch of 
imagination to picture this long intestinal sewer as containing a 
large amount of decomposing material, which is admittedly a 
very ideal breeding ground for alarge number of different kinds 
of germs that are said to be the cause of different diseases, and 
as such require as much attention in the animal as the plumbing 
in one’s dwelling. 

Again, the term constipation is a relative one, and the line of 
demarcation between what is physiologic and that which is path- 
ologic, in a given case, many times can only be drawn by a 
thorough study and knowledge of the individual animal. 


Morspip ANATOMY 


There are no morbid changes characteristic of constipation. 
Dilatation of the colon in various degrees, sometimes enormous, 
depending on circumstances. Impaction with the retained feces 
in the intestines is known as coprostasis, and there may be found 
remnants of inflammation or other local lesions that may be the 
primary factor in the bowel obstruction. 


The causes of constipation are as numerous as are its untoward 
consequences, since it may be owing to, or the result of, a wide 
range of abnormal conditions. In fact, what morbid condition 
may not terminate in constipation? The most immediate causes 
of this affection in the small animals are atony, resulting in 
slowness of peristalsis. This is chiefly caused by the animal 
being confined so as to not be able to meet the requirements of 
nature’s call for relief. Therefore this disease is seen quite often 
in house-broken dogs. Also other immediate causes are impaired 
or torpid action of the liver, in consequence of which there is 
either a deficient or a vitiated secretion of bile. Also torpor of 
the muscular coat of the alimentary canal itself, and more 
especially of that portion of it which constitutes the large intes- 
tines. Also the production and accumulation of flatus in these 
organs, by which their thin parie 


tes are distended. Or a loss of 
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muscular power in the abdominal wail itself from overdistention, 


affording a mechanical obstacle to the passage of the feces. Also 
errors in the management of feeding and exercise; deficiency or 
-a faulty composition of the intestinal secretions; or upon dis- 
orders of those neighboring glands that pour their secretion into 
_ the intestines, especially bile. 
The feeble, aged and pregnant bitch is predisposed to consti- 
pation. Lack of contractile power in the abdominal muscles 
from any cause may also induce constipation. Also anemia, and 
protracted illness, like distemper. Also food improper in quan- 
tity and unwholesome in composition, ete. Also starving, lack 
of drinking water, faulty secretion of digestive fluids, irregular 
feeding, especially house pets or lap dogs; lack of exercise, con- 
a finement, overfeeding (obesity), and faulty mastication of foods, 


of the feces. 

Twisted or knotted intestines (small intestines) favor econ- 
ditions causing undue elimination of fluids by the kidneys, such 
as occurs in diabetes, where large quantities of fluid are carried 
off by the kidneys. And in some eases the long-continued use 
of cathartics is a frequent cause of obstinate constipation. Also 
inflammation of the digestive organs, and the supply of blood 
a to the parts, inflammation by extension, and in the pup or kitten, 
atresia ani. 

- But in the majority of instances constipation in the dog is due 

to a deficiency in the peristalsis of the large intestines, from any 
cause. The writer has known constipation to be caused by the 
change of ownership, thus changing the animal’s diet, habits, ete. 

Diseases of the stomach sometimes make it impossible for the 

_ dog or cat to eat and not vomit, and when this exists it is apt to 
be associated with constipation. Also when the absorption from 
the intestinal canal is too active, and the quantity small, and the 


residue left as fecal matter is small, and for that reason passes 
along the intestines very slowly, and the feces become dry, 
hard and clayey. 

Other causes are external obstruction, such as sticking or 
matting of hair (called false constipation), and the sequele of 
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stomach and intestinal eatarrh, that generally show a lack of 
intestinal juices, as heretofore stated ; and the result is a reduced — 
activity of reflex movement of the intestines, seen in chorea, 
paralysis, tetanus, ete. Therefore if constipation of the dog or 
eat, from whatever cause, be neglected, the sensitive nerve ele-_ 
ments supplying the mucous membrane of the bowel soon are 
obtunded and gradually become blunted, while the muscular 
coat of the colon undergoes atrophic changes, and peristaltic 
movements grow weak and ineffective. The outward movement 
of the intestinal contents grows more and more sluggish, and 
unless prompt and effective treatment is brought to bear upon | 
the condition the animal will be the victim of constipation that 
will to the utmost tax the skill of the veterinarian to correct. 
[ know of no diseased condition of the animal body that is so 
prone to produce autotoxemia, or I might say, self-intoxication, 
as is constipation, because, in stasis, the intestinal canal becomes — 
a veritable hotbed for the development and multiplication of 
pathogenic germs, while the conditions are present for the rapid 
absorption of their poisonous toxins. 

Bread, dog biscuits and dry, innutritious foods if given exces- 
sively, or an oversupply of bones, without change, is many times 
a causation factor. Constipation is also seen as a symptom of 
certain febrile diseases acting reflexly. Also jaundice by its lack © 
cf bile, and in the bitch increased lactation are also causes. 

Pig SyMPTOMS 


lhe first symptom noticed will be the animal trying to evacu- 


ate, and moving from place to place straining, at times painful 


efforts heing in evidence. The animal may succeed in passing a 


small, dry, hard, chalk-colored ball of excrement, containing at 


times undigested pieces of the animal’s food, and giving off a 


very offensive odor. 


The abdomen is seen in some cases to be somewhat distended, 


and perhaps painful on pressure. If the large intestine is dis- 


tended, irritation along tle genito-urinary traet may also be 


caused. The earriage of the animal’s tail is straight out, bend- 


ing only at the root, and is very characteristic and pathognomie. 


Vomiting is often seen, first, of the substances contained in the 


stomach, or of bilious fluid, and as the case progresses, of sterco- 


‘aceous matter. 
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The animal becomes gradually exhausted, with quick, small 
pulse, and cold skin, from faulty circulation. But these latter 
symptoms are seen more in complete intestinal obstruction. 
Then we have in all cases an offensive odor of breath, conjunc- 
tiva of the eyes injected, loss of appetite, vertigo, ete. Erup- 
tions such as eezema and urticaria often appear upon the skin, 
with dullness of the eyes. In chronic cases the animal is also 
subject to fits and temporary loss of consciousness. In some cases 
of prolonged constipation there is also diarrhea from irritation 
of the mucous membrane produced by the fecal mass. Pressure 
on the biliary duct may cause an obstructive jaundice, and is 
quite common in the small animals, and is a very troublesome 
and dangerous disease. By palpation the impacted mass may 
be detected along the line of the intestine. And last, though 
not least, in many cases there is an irritable temper of the 
affected animal. 

The usual termination of constipation when severe, frequent, 
and obstinate, is in inflammation of the intestines, which com- 
monly assumes enteritis, which in many cases rapidly proves 
fatal; or the perforation of the dilated and weakened intestinal 
wall, with or without ulceration, may cause fatal peritonitis. 


TREATMENT 


As this is the most frequent physical disorder of the canine 
and feline animals, and also the most mismanaged of all dis- 
turbances, the owner should be instructed that the way to cure 
constipation is to prevent it. Each ease of constipation should 
be carefully studied so as to determine if possible the cause, and 
Therefore we should not leave a stone 
unturned in our search for discovering its cause. The first ques- 
tion of the medicinal treatment is with what remedy or means 
The habitual giving 
the animal purgative medicines by some owners is very injurious, 
Drugs 


its removal if possible. 


can we do the most good for our patient. 


and increases the evil in the animal as well as in man. 
are not intended to cure constipation. Drugs do no more than 
empty the bowels. They do not and can not cure, because the 
trouble is one of disturbed metabolism, and disturbed metabolism 
results in most cases in the small animals from insidious diges- 
tive insufficiency from whatever cause. 

The chief object to accomplish is to lay stress upon the treat- 
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ment of constipation by other then medicinal means as far as 
possible. It is not often that the veterinarian is consulted for 
simple constipation in the small animals. Care, diet and ex- 
ercise are usually all that is required to keep the bowels open. 
But if mechanical means, diet, exercise, ete., fail to overcome the 
constipation, recourse must be had to medicinal agents. 

In using drugs in order to bring about exacuation, there is a 
choice as to the least harmful, and such should be used, for some 
drugs affect the whole length of the intestine, while others make 
their impressions only upon particular portions, and the choice 
should be made with reference to its after effect. 

Before giving powerful drugs try oleum ricini, oleum olive, 
or equal parts of each. An enema of plain warm water is pre- 
ferred (but not as a curative measure, for it is simply to empty 
the bowels at the time, and it certainly tends to soften them). 
The writer also recommends the injection of one or two drams 
of glycerin into the rectum, and it certainly is a good aperient, 
and in many eases has produced an easy action when other means 
have failed. It is claimed that its action is due to a withdrawal 
of the water from the blood vessels of the bowels. 

Exercise should not be forgotten, with good judgment as to 
the amount and the condition of the animal. Feed carefully, and 
regulate diet, as hereinafter stated. After you have softened 
the mass, a compound cathartic pill may be used. But let me 
impress upon your mind again that a cathartic will not cure con- 
stipation unless you remove the cause. To the layman a cathartic 
is simply a cathartic and nothing more. One thing is as good 
as another, so long as it moves the bowels. To the veterinarian 
of today there is a vast difference between ‘‘moving the bowels’’ 
and inducing normal bowel action if possible. Attention is called 
to the contradistinction between obstipation and constipation of 


the intestinal tract. In obstipation there is a normal frictional. 
activity, but there is some deformity, growth, constriction, flex- a 
ion or foreign body in the intestinal canal which offers a 
mechanical obstruction to the passage of the fecal current. 
These distinctions must be borne in mind, for while they may 
present similar symptoms in the animal, the treatment is en- 
tirely different. 


Most owners of small animals will treat the ailment them- 
selves, and what is everybody’s business is nobody’s business. 
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Everybody as a rule treats the case before the veterinarian sees 
. 
_ the ease, or treats at it, and the animal is made worse by such 


treatment. In many cases men and women who would not 


~ meddle with a watch or a piano do not hesitate to treat the 
~ human and animal bodies. As I have said, each ease is a study of 
itself. If all cases are treated precisely alike in all details, it 
is probable that one of them is treated wrong. We should 
always have in view two objects in treating this ailment: (1) 
The immediate removal of the impacted mass; (2) the change 
of the pathological condition of the animal system in general, or 
of the alimentary canal in particular, on which fecal retention 
depends. 

All conditions, general or local, which interfere with the health 
of the individual animal should be removed. The animal should 
have a supply of cool, fresh drinking water at all times, and 
nothing but soft food should be given, with exercise to stimu- 
ate peristalsis. 

Certain cases may often be corrected by confining the animal 
to a liquid diet, as soon as impairment is noticed, such as oat- 
meal water and milk with the cream removed. Salted food is to 
be avoided. The food should be well cut up if hard food is 
given. Buttermilk is a wholesome beverage for the animal as a 


food and drink. 
Bread, dog biscuits, and dry, innutritious foods, if given ex- 
cessively, or an oversupply of bones, without change, is many 


times a causation factor. Corn bread and meal when properly 
made and fed to the animal is a sweet, healthful and laxative food 
for the dog in this condition, and while it is very nutritious, and 
containing oily materials, and yielding more substance to the 
animal heat, it should rarely be used as an exclusive article of 
diet, but it is indicated as stated above. A meal of corn meal 
three times a week is highly beneficial. The medicinal effects 
arise, in part, from the roughness of the particles of meal gently 
irritating the surface of the intestines along which it passes, 
causing the intestine to pour out a more copious supply of fluid, 
which gradually is accumulating in the intestines, and acts on 
the principle of an injection, namely, by the distention which it 


occasions, and the consequent reaction of the contraction which 


expels the contents of the bowels. Rice in any form is a good 
anticonstipation item of the animal dietary, and an ideal nerve 
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food, in these cases. Boiled liver is very useful once a week, or 
when the animal is off his feed, and acts as a laxative. It is not 
intended, however, by the writer as a regular diet. 


When a large fecal mass becomes impacted in the posterior 


bowel, it will often have to be scooped out with the finger or 
rectal scoop assisted by injecting hot water and glycerin solu 
tion against the mass before attempting to remove it. An 
enema is an adjuvant in treating all forms of constipation, 
where there is evidence of a large fecal accumulation in the 
posterior bowel, such being the condition generally in the lower 
animal. 

When a chronic, local morbid process is at the bottom of, or 
complicates, the affection, it may resist every kind of treatment 
until the local disorder is removed. To bring results from 
medicinal treatment, I have used phenolphthalein and agar, also 


mineral oils in milk, with good results. 
The following prescriptions have given me the best results 


when I was compelled to use drugs: 


Aloini gr.v or .32 gram 

Resinz podoph. ..... zr. li as" 
Ipecacuanha li «| 
Misce et fiat capsulas.... 

Sigma: One or two capsules three times a day for a 
large dog. One for a small dog. 

Indications: Useful in constipation. 


Aloini 
Asafeetide ... 
Misce et fiat pilule.... 

Sigma: One to two pills late at night. 

Indications: Used in constipation with flatulency in 
case of old animals. 


Strychnine sulphatis gr. 1/100 or .00065 gram 

Powdered ipecac 1/10 “ 006 “ 

Ext. belladonne _...gr. 1/10 “006 


One such tablet should be given after feeding at night, and 
not on an empty stomach. If it acts in the night when given at 


this time, it may be given later, but not on an empty stomach. 
For chronic cases the following is very useful: WF oe! 
Ext. belladonnz ii 13 
Ext. nucis vom. 
Ext. Bar. Aloes .. 
Misce et fiat capsules... 
Sigma: One capsule late at night. 
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The above treatment will be of no help whatever if the animal 

is not allowed to attend to the calls of animal nature with ex- 
ercise. 

In the eat I find nothing better than hydrargyri, in one bold 
dose. 

In eases of constipation where a very strong agent is required, 
recourse must sometimes be had to croton oil. 

Senna is a safe and excellent purgative for the dog and cat, _ 
and the syrupi of it has the advantage especially for adminis- — 
tration to small animals. 
Kansas has more cattle than any one of 45 other States, and 7 
more hogs than 38 other States. Three-fourths of the cattle are ._ ' 


beef animals.—Kansas Farmer. 
“a 
2 As an aid to combating dourine in Belgium, a decree has been’ 
issued requiring that all stallions aged 30 months or over be 


subjected to the complement-fixation test before January 1, 1923. 


—_ — 


We need more constructive and more persistent breeders of 
good livestock in this country. . . . Now is the time to start be- 
cause first-class foundation stock ean be secured at most reasona- 


ble prices.—Pacific Homestead 


A recent issue of National Stockman and Farmer says: ‘‘A 
thermos bottle of freight-ecar size carried milk from New York 
City to St. Paul with a change of only 2 degrees in tempera- 
ture,’’ and asks ‘‘ Will it transfer a part of the milk industry 
to regions more remote from great centers of population? Will 
it put the dairy cow on cheaper lands now occupied by other 


» 


The vital point that is just beginning to seep into the con- 
sciousness of Argentine stockmen is that herd health and sani- 
tation play a big faetor in success. Professor Humphrey saw 
at Buenos Aires animals on exhibition with foot-and-mouth 
disease, and tuberculosis is rampant there... Who knows but that 
Wisconsin may become the guiding star of Argentina in the 
development of dairy matters?— Wisconsin Farmer. 
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_NECROBACILLOSIS IN 
Sunes By W. L. 


= 


Seneca Falls, New York 


NECROTIC ENTERITIS is the most fatal form of necro- 
bacillosis and can be recognized with certainty by postmortem — 
examination. The mucosa of the intestines is covered with a 
yellowish white material of cheese-like consistency, which may 
be removed by gentle scraping. The accumulation of exudate 
on the intestinal lining interferes with function and causes mai- 
uutrition, diarrhea and emaciation. In this form of necrobaci! 
losis there are observed nervous symptoms, such as spasms, hold-— 
ing the head to one side, and walking or running in a circle. 
Growth is retarded indefinitely. If the animal escapes death it 
is rendered unprofitable. 

Predisposing factors leading to the development of necrotic 
enteritis are digestive disturbances in suckling pigs caused by 
overfeeding sows, intestinal parasites, inferior feeding material 
and the feeding of caustic minerals or lye. Such conditions 
should be corrected when found. 

The lesions of intestinal necrobacillosis closely resemble the 
button-like ulcers of hog cholera and necrotic enteritis may oec- 
cur as a secondary infection in hog cholera. The areas in 
necrotic enteritis are non-elevated and diffuse, while those of 
hog cholera are circumscribed, well defined, and project above 
the surface of the mucosa. 

- TREATMENT 


oe the lesions are accessible as on the face, the first stage 
of treatment should consist in the removal of all necrotic ma- 
terial with a sharp curette. Then take a swab and apply tine- 
ture of iodin. After this prepare a powder composed of boric 
acid and chlorinated lime equal parts and rub into the ulcerated 
tissue. A few applications will usually overcome the trouble. 
In the early stages the only evidence of disease may be a swell- 
ing of the tissue around the mouth. Upon close examination a 


1Presented at the thirteenth semi-annual meeting of the Central New York 
Veterinary Medical Association, Syracuse, N. Y., November 8, 1922. 
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small scab may be revealed. This may be removed and treated 
as above. This treatment has given very successful results. 
The intestinal form of the disease may be treated with any 
intestinal antiseptic or you may give a 3 per cent solution of 
the borie acid and chlorinated lime. 
ERADICATION OF TUBERCULOSIS IN CATTLE 


Australia is the latest convert to a scheme initiated in the 
United States and since adopted in Canada for dealing with 
tuberculosis in cattle. A memorandum from Col. J. A. Gilruth, 
D. V. Se., Administrator of the Northern Territory of Aus- 
tralia, explains the accredited-herd system, the aim ‘of which is 


first to get rid of tuberculosis in a purebred herd of cattle, and 
when this has been done to give the owner the advantage of 
having his herd placed on an official list of tubereulosis-free 
herds. The list of certified tuberculosis-free herds continues to 
grow in the United States, and from a recent communication 
from Dr. Frederick Torrance, D. V. Se., the Veterinary Director 
General of Canada, we learn that the system is making good 
progress also in the Dominion. This country lags behind. The 
Tuberculosis of Animals Order did good work while it was in 


~ authorities gave their attention to its revival or to some alterna- 
tive scheme such as the one outlined.—The Lancet, London. 


operation, but has been suspended since 1914. It is time our 


The Finance Committee of the French Chamber of Deputies 
in reporting the budget for 1923 proposed a reduction in the 
appropriation for the Toulouse Veterinary School which would 
have amounted to the suppression of the school. The proposal 
was made as a measure of governmental economy and in view 
f the falling off in the number of students since the war, it 
being considered that the schools at Alfort and Lyons were suf- 
ficient for the needs for veterinary education, and also because 
the buildings of the Toulouse school will probably have to be 
demolished to make way for the enlargement of the railway sta- 
tion. The people of Toulouse and surrounding country, how- 

ever, protested so vigorously that the appropriation was restored. 
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_ CLINICAL AND CASE REPORTS 


(Practitioners and others are invited to contribute to this department 
reports of unusual and interesting cases which may be helpful to others 
in the profession.) 


A GRANULOMATOUS CONDITION CLINICALLY 
SIMULATING GLANDERS 
By L. P. Doyte and G. H. Roserts 
Purdue University Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Lafayette, Indiana 


PATIENT.—A brown male grade Percheron colt, 2144 years 
old. 

History.—The colt was on pasture with other colts until 
August 1, 1921. Although some of the symptoms shown sug- 
gested glanders, the ‘colt had not been off the farm and no new 
horses had been introduced into the herd since he was born. 
In fact no history was found that would indicate a_ possible 
chance for glanderous infection. 

Symptoms.—The early symptoms were anorexia, a slight rise 
in temperature, and cough that could easily be excited by 
a pressure on the larnynx. The conjunctival and Schneiderian 
membranes were slightly congested. There was a slight puru- 
lent discharge from the eyes and nostrils. There were no visible 
uleers on the Schneiderian mucous membrane. There was a 
patchy exanthematous dermatitis. The most outstanding symp- 
tom was the enlarged, nodulated submaxillary lymph glands, 
resembling a condition so often found in typical cases of 
glanders. 

The colt was isolated at once and the mallein test applied, 
with negative results. A sample of blood was collected and sent 
to the Bureau of Animal Industry at Washington, D. C., for ex- 
amination for glanders. A microscopic examination of the blood 
showed a polynuclear leukocytosis. 

The treatment consisted of tonics and two-dram doses of iodid 
of potash morning and evening. In September, or approxi- 
mately two months later, during the period of shedding the coat, 
large areas of the skin became depigmented and the hair came 
in white over the depigmented areas. There were white patches 
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Fig. 2—Section of lymph gland, showing a clump of epithelioid 
cells in a germ center 


| 
Fig. 1—Colt, showing depigmented and depilated areas over its body 
. ous ‘ em 
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over some parts of the animal’s body that were devoid of hair. 
The colt continued to grow and take on flesh. At times the 
discharge from the eyes and nostrils was entirely absent. Oc- 
easionally a watery discharge containing flakes would be ob- 
served coming from the nostrils. The submaxillary glands re- 

mained nodulated and gradually increased in size. 

In the spring of 1922 the colt was again allowed to graze 
with the other horses on the farm until early in June, when it 


Fig. 3—Section of lymph gland, showing considerable new tissue, 
some of which consists of epithelioid cells 


was observed that he had lost considerable flesh. It was then 
decided that there was no chance for an ultimate recovery, and. 
the owner was advised to destroy the animal. 


the spleen, liver, visceral pleura and small intestine. The spleen 
was normal in size and color but showed on its parietal surface _ 

. 
two light-colored rather firm fungoid masses. The surface of ne 
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the liver and the visceral pleura also showed fungoid masses. 
The small intestine showed a large, thick-walled, spherical dila- 


tation. The lymph glands were slightly enlarged and paler in 


color than normal. 


Histologic findings.—Sections of the spleen showed a marked 
round-cell infiltration of the capsule and trabecule, and numer- . 
ous epithelioid cells in the splenic pulp and in some of the Mal- | 


pighian corpuscles. The new tissue on the surface of the spleen ; 

(in the fungoid masses) was made up of round cells, fibroblasts, ; 

angioblasts, plasma cells and blood vessels. 1 
Sections of the liver showed a round-cell and polynuclear 


leukoeytice infiltration around the branches of the portal vein. , 


Fig. 4—Dilation in small intestine 


The new tissue on the surface of the liver was granulomatous 
in type, like that on the surface of the spleen. In the liver 
itself, where the new tissue had replaced the liver cells, there 
were numerous bile ducts. 

Sections of the lymph glands showed a marked round-cell in- 
filtration of the capsules and trabeculw, and, in some of the 
glands, a well-marked sinus catarrh. In the germ centers and 
in the medullary cords there were many masses of epithelioid 
eclls. In some areas these epithelioid cells replaced practically 
all of the lymphoid tissue. In some of the glands a few giant 
cells of the Langhans type were found. 
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Sections of the dilation in the small intestine showed marked 
hypertrophy of the muscular coats, complete disappearance of 
the erypts and villi, and metaplasia of the epithelium into a 
thick layer of stratified squamous epithelium with approximate 
cornification at the surface. 


Fig. 5—Liver, showing fungoid masses on the surface 
There was not any necrosis found in any of the sections of 


tissue, nor were there any microorganisms observed in sections 
stained with hemotoxylin and eosin. 
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Fig. 6—Spleen, showing fungoid masses on the parietal surfaces 
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Montana Livestock Sanitary Board, Helena, Montana 


“eee COCCIDIOSIS in eattle has been reported several 


times in the United States and recently in Canada,’ it does not 
appear to have been generally recognized as occurring to any 
great extent in this country. For that reason a report of its 
occurrence in a number of places in Montana should be of gen- 
eral interest. 

Since the laboratory of the Montana Livestock Sanitary Board 
was opened in 1919, a positive laboratory diagnosis has been 
made in ten cases, widely distributed over the State. A num- 
ber of reports of losses probably involving coccidiosis have been 
received in which no laboratory examination was made. Pre- 
vious to 1919 bovine coccidiosis had been positively diagnosed 
only once in Montana, so far as we know. About 1915 Dr. 
Howard Welch, of the Montana State College, observed coccidio- 
sis in two cattle in the college herd, and confirmed the diag- 
nosis by microscopic examination. Dr. C. H. Schultz,? who 
has published two articles on coccidiosis, made a diagnosis of 
Between 1915 and 
1919 several clinical diagnoses of bovine coccidiosis were made 
by Montana veterinarians. 

The distribution of this disease in Montana seems to be quite 
general. When we first observed the condition we looked for 
some importation of feed or some other outside source, but it 
appears that the coecidia are pretty generally distributed, and 
that the disease may occur almost anywhere when the conditions 
are favorable. The ten cases in which we have made a posi- 
tive laboratory diagnosis occurred in nine counties representing 
all sections of the State. During the winter of 1919 and 1920 
a large number of reports came to this office of losses from 


coccidiosis in sheep in western Montana. 


bloody diarrhea, the majority of which were undoubtediy coc- 
cidiosis. 


‘Bruce, E. A. Bovine coccidiosis in British Columbia, with a description of the 
parasite Kimera canadensis, sp. n. Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc., vol 11, no. 6, 
March, 1921, p. 638. 


2 Schultz, C. H. Coccidiosis in cattle and carabaos in the Philippine Islands and 
ts relation to rinderpest. Jour. Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc., vol. 1, no. 6, March, 1916, 


These reports came from all parts of the State. 


p. 687. 


Schultz, C. H. Mysterious losses among cattle in the Pacific Northwest. Jour. 


Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc., vol. 6, no. 6, Sept., 1918, p. 711. 
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Coccidiosis, as observed in Montana, occurs principally in 
calves, about 6 months old, with some cases in yearlings and 
two-year-olds. Older cattle may occasionally be affected. This 
is in agreement with Bruce, who describes four outbreaks in 
Canada. In three of these cases the majority of the animals 
affected were calves, while the fourth outbreak occurred in a 
bunch of fifty, all over 1 year old. Those affected were year- 
lings, 2-year-olds and 3-year-olds. Smith and Graybill*® reported 
in 1918 an outbreak of coccidiosis in calves under 3 months old. 
_ They observed only one case in this herd in an animal over 3 
months old. We have not observed the disease in calves under 
6 months old. 

All but one of our cases have been in bunches of stock cattle 
on winter feed or pasture. The one excéption was in a herd of 
purebred Shorthorns, in which a number of animals were af- 
_ fected, some of them being heifers which were kept in a barn, 
and others being run in a pasture. We have no report of its 
occurrence in dairy herds. 

All the cases reported to this office have occurred in the win- 
ter, between November 15 and March 15. The cases reported 
by Bruce occurred in January, February and March. This is 
in contrast to the statement of Hutyra and Marek in regard to 
red dysentery as it occurs in Europe. They state that this 
disease occurs almost exclusively between the months of June 
and September, when the cattle are on mountain pasture. 

In most of our cases the history shows that the cattle were 
being fed alfalfa hay. In one case the history was that the 
eattle were running on bad land pasture, but it may be that 
this was supplemented by hay feeding. It appears that in some 
way the occurrence of the disease is connected with the feeding 
of irrigated hay, as during the winter of 1920-21, which was 
an open winter with little feeding, we had practically no re- 
_ ports of this condition. On the other hand, numerous cases 
were reported during the winters of 1919-20 and 1921-22, which 
were severe winters, necessitating the feeding of a large amount 
of hay. We have a history in one case in which a large num- 
ber of cattle were involved, that the losses stopped soon after 
changing from alfalfa to wild upland hay. 


? Smith, T., and Graybill, H. W. Coccidiosis in young calves. Jour. of Expt. 
Med., vol. 28, no. 1, July, 1918, p. 89. 
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; i‘ While we have not had opportunity to carry out experiments 


: to prove this theory, it appears reasonable to suppose that the 


: conditions of warmth and moisture in an irrigated hay field dur- 


ing the growing season are favorable to the development of the 


coccidial éocyst to the stage where it is infectious. As cattle 


: do not have access to these fields during the summer months, the 
disease does not appear until the winter feeding season, when 


the cattle are turned into the haw meadows, or are fed hay _ 

which has been cut from these infected fields. “ 
The diagnosis of coccidiosis should not be difficult in most 

cases. Where the stock affected is mostly calves, and the prin- | 


cipal symptom is bloody diarrhea, with straining and prolapse 
of the rectum in some cases, and without a high temperature, 
one is warranted in making a clinical diagnosis of coccidiosis. 
This can be confirmed by microscopic examination of the feces ; 
or the mucosa of the rectum, in which the doeysts of the eoceid- _ 
ium may be easily recognized. As specimens of feces do not 
always show the coccidium in any number, where a postmortem 
examination is made, a portion of the affected rectal wall should 
be taken for microscopic examination. 

There are cases, however, where the diagnosis is somewhat 
difficult and there is a question as to whether the coccidiosis 
is the primary condition present. For instance, in one ease a 
loss of 50 calves out of 400 was reported, and the history given 
When the condi- 
tion was investigated, a hospital bunch of about 40 calves was 


was that some of these calves had ‘‘ piles. 


found, none of which at that time showed a bloody diarrhea. 
Postmortem examination of two of the calves showed rumen 
impaction and some inflammation of the ileum and congestion 
of the rectal mucosa. These calves had been taken from the 
cows early, and were being fed a poor quality of alfalfa hay, 
with poor watering facilities, and the weather was very severe. 

The clinical diagnosis was that the cause of the loss was the 
feeding conditions rather than any specific disease. However, 
laboratory examination of specimens from the reetums of the 
two calves on which postmortem examination was made showed 
docysts of the coccidium present in small numbers. In view of 
the laboratory findings, it is possible that the final diagnosis 


should be coccidiosis, with the feedine condition considered as 
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The symptoms of coccidiosis as observed in our cases corre- . 
spond closely to those deseribed by Bruce. The characteristic * , 
feature of the symptoms is the bloody diarrhea. The feces become 7 7 
very thin and dark colored, and contain blood and mucus. There ri 
is violent straining and in many cases prolapse of the rectum. a 
The appetite falls off and the cattle become stupid and show a a 
staring coat. In the later stages some of the affected animals "4 
have so-called fits. They stagger and fall forward and go down. - 
After a short time they may get up again and appear normal. Pes . 
This occurs at intervals, and after one of these fits the animal ‘ > ‘ 
may lie until death occurs. There is no fever with this disease a 

The lesions found on postmortem examination are confined to EG 
the intestinal tract, and are most noticeable in the ileum and 5 3 


rectum. In some cases the only lesions found were in the rec- 
tum, and in one case everything appeared normal except about 
12 inches of the lower end of the rectum. In another case the 
whole large intestine was intensely inflamed and hemorrhagic 
from the ileocecal valve to the anus. The mucosa of the rectum 
is thickened and corrugated, usually deep red in color, and cov- 
ered with mucus. The colon may show congested areas and 
hemorrhagic spots. The ileum shows a catarrhal inflammation. 

Without accurate information, I estimate the mortality at 
about 25 per cent of those affected. In those cases where death 
occurs the animal may die in a few days after symptoms are 
first noticed, or may become gradually weakened and live sev- 
eral weeks. As to the course of the disease in a herd, it seems 


to run from one to two months and possibly longer, but it ap- 
pears to be self-limiting. 

We have recommended treatment in several cases, but have 
not been able to check up the results very closely. The first 


recommendation has always been a change of feed. In nearly all 
cases the cattle had been fed alfalfa hay, and it has been ad- 


vised to change to wild upland hay or to dry pasture. In some — 
eases we have treated the affected animals by drenching with 
linseed oil, followed by treatment with sulphocarbolates. 

In several cases we have recommended the treatment advised — 


6 pounds 
Iron sulphate . 6 pounds 
Linseed meal $2 pounds 


Sulphur 
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: _— mixture is fed in troughs daily to 600 calves or 300 
grown cattle. This treatment gave good results in one herd 
where we were able to get a complete history. PPE 

MOIST ECZEMA OR CANKER OF THE EAR OF. hd 


By J. P. Turner, Washington, D.C. 


THE average practitioner usually has considerable trouble in 
treating this disease of the ear, especially if it has passed into 
the chronic stage. We judge this to be so, owing to the num- 
ber of inquiries made by veterinarians in the various veterinary 
journals during the past year. The treatment herein recom- 
mended has been used for several years, both in the acute and 
chronic forms of canker and is usually followed by complete 
recovery. Success with this treatment varies according to the 
degree of thoroughness which which it is carried out, as we do 
not depend on the owner treating these cases by issuing him 
the medicine and instruction, as it is seldom that he will follow 
directions thoroughly, nor will he clean out the ears properly. 
We have cases at times that require half an hour of work to get 
the ears thoroughly clean for the first or second treatment. 

It is believed that the stimulation caused by the silver nitrate 
solution and the dehydration of the ears by the alcohol are re- 
sponsible for the success of this treatment. For a drying powder 
we have used bismuth formic iodid, as it is almost odorless, and 
is very light and easy to pack into the ear. Tannoform, zero- 
form, or other such powders may be just as useful, but we have 
not tried them. 

1. When the ears are very painful, drop a small quantity of 
4 per cent solution of novocain in each ear and carefully work 
it into the ear. Wait five minutes before proceeding further. 

2. Swab out each ear thoroughly with hydrogen peroxid 
(pure) and clean away all discharge and scales, until the ears 
appear clean. This may require a half hour of work or more. 
Dry out with cotton on dressing forceps. 

3. With small quantity of cotton and dressing forceps, cauter- 
ize the ears as deeply as possible with silver nitrate solution 
15 gr. to 1 oz. Dry out thoroughly with cotton. — avr 
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4. Pour small quantity of alcohol into each ear, in order to 
dehydrate the skin. Swab out with cotton until dry. 


5. Pack ears as deeply as possible with bismuth formic iodid 
powder. 


This treatment should be administered twice a week. The 
ears are to be packed daily with bismuth formic iodid powder. 


-_ INTUSSUSCEPTION OF INTESTINE OF DOG 
By N. S. Mayo, Chicago, Til. aa 


DR. A. DEAN, of Chicago, IIL, brought to the Abbott Labora- 
tories an interesting canine specimen with the following history : 

The dog was a female black police dog, three months old. The 
present owner had paid a high price for this dog and had owned 
her for about a month. The dog on arrival was found to be in 


Intussusception of intestine of dog 


poor condition, although she had a ravenous appetite and was 
suffering from dysentery. There was no vomition. 

The dog was treated for diarrhea and worms without results, a 
and was brought to Dr. Dean’s hospital on Thanksgiving Day, 4 % 
suffering from convulsions. 

The first symptoms of the convulsions were champing of the 
jaws and profuse salivation. This would continue for two or ; > } 
three moments and was followed by a peculiar whining bark. -. . 
The dog would make an effort to escape from her pen. Feces _ + 
and urine would be evacuated involuntarily during an attack. : 
The dog would then lie quietly for about twenty minutes, then 
she would suffer from another attack, unless she was kept under 
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the influence of a narcotic. 
water for two days. 
Dr. Dean recommended the destruction of the dog, and the 
owner consented. 
An autopsy revealed an intussusception of the intestine, 
shown by the accompanying cut. 


The dog had partaken of no food or 4 


This animal showed no evidences of abdominal pain. There 
was no vomition, and the fecal discharges were fluid. - 


FORAMEN OVALE 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


PERVIOUS 
J. MARSHALL, 


GUERNSEY ealf delivered considerable 


with traction. 
Showed well marked dyspneea. | 


Would nurse when assisted to 
Clinic on the third 
Unable to arise without assist- 
Respiration rapid and 


stand. Was examined by the Ambulatory 


day after delivery. Symptoms: 
heart beat rapid and tumultuous. 


Membranes cyanotic and extremi- 


ance ; 


moaned with each expiration. 
ties cold. 

The case was diagnosed pervious foramen ovale and small 
Case was seen one week later. 
Death oecurred one week 
Yet at the farm we 
were unable to locate the opening between the two auricles on 
The heart was brought to the de- 
partment of anatomy where the opening was easily located. 

The herdsman suspected that the symptoms might have been 
The autopsy find- 


doses of digitalis were prescribed. 
Symptoms were practically the same. 
later and autopsy confirmed the diagnosis. 


account of too much haste. 


caused by an injury at the time of delivery. 
ings showed nothing more than the congenital defect.—From 
of P. Bulletin, vol. XXIII, 


@AUSE AND EFFECT 


A lack of teamwork between the news and advertising col- 


Veterinary Extension Quarterly, U. 
no. 16. 


umns is shown by the following items which appeared in an 


Atchison, Kans., paper: 
‘Roup has broken out among Atchison chickens.’’ at 
‘*Chicken dinner at Union Hotel tomorrow, 50 cents.’’ P 


‘The new lunch at the old Eglinger stand. Chicken dinner, 


50 cents. 
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STUDIES ON VIRULENCE OF TUBERCLE Bact Lui. Fernbach and 
Rullier. Rev. Tubere., vol. 3 (1922), no. 2, p. 160. Abst. 
in Amer. Rev. of Tubere., vol. 6 (1922), no 10, p. 272. 


Fernbach and Rullier made two communications, giving ad- 
ditional evidence of results previously made known, namely, 
that although cultures of the Vallée bovine strain of the Pasteur 
Institute had their virulence only slightly diminished by diges- 
tion in an artificial gastric juice, being still capable in most 
eases of provoking a generalized tuberculosis or at least a lymph 
node tuberculosis accompanied by abdominal lesions, especially 
of liver and spleen, the bacilli of pulmonary tubercles taken from 
animals infected by cultures from the same stock lost their viru- 
lence by artificial gastric digestion to such an extent that an 
emulsion made from the tubercles never produced evidences of _ @l 
tuberculosis when injected into guinea pigs. Two new series of 


¢ 


. 
experiments were described. The first one, made with pulmo- om 
nary tubercles, was devised especially to answer the objection that 7 a 
the number of bacilli might have been less in the tissue emulsions song 


than in the material injected from laboratory cultures. From _ 
computation of the number of bacilli contained in the emulsion, 

it was estimated that not less than 1,800,000 germs were injected * s 
in the largest doses; that is, nearly 180,000 times enough to in- 

fect a guinea pig. The second series of experiments was made a 


- from tubercles taken from the spleen, which, having a lower re- 
sistance to the tubercle bacillus than the lungs, might perhaps 
harbor bacilli that would be affected differently by artificial gas- 
tric digestion. But in spleen tubercle emulsions also, three hours’ 
digestion at 52 degrees to 53 degrees abolished the virulence of 
the bacilli. In both series of experiments all the controls de- : 
veloped tuberculosis within nine days. Among the animals in- 
jected with emulsions of lung tubercles, 60 per cent were alive 
and free from evidences of tuberculosis two hundred and fifty 
days after inoculation. A vigorous search demonstrated no signs — 
of tuberculosis in the 40 per cent that have died. In the series" 
injected with spleen tubercles no signs of tuberculosis were pres- 
ent at the end of nine weeks. Local lesions were absent in most_ 
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cases; the exceptions which occurred were explainable as due to 


; oi! irritation caused by injection of such large masses of substance 
or to accidental contamination; they never resembled tubereu- 

‘ lous lesions. Artificial digestion, therefore, annihilates the viru- 
lence of tubercle bacilli more completely than death by heating, 
7 at since injection of bacteria killed by heat produces suppuration 


any many even cause the formation of nonbacillary tubercles. 


. VETERINARY BacrerioLogy. <A Treatise on the Bacteria, Yeasts, 
Molds and Protozoa Pathogenic for Domestic Animals. 
Robert E. Buchanan, Ph. D., Professor of Bacteriology, and 
Charles Murray, B. Se., D. V. M., Associate Professor of | 
Veterinary Bacteriology, lowa State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanie Arts. Third Edition. Thoroughly Revised. 
Octavo of 604 pages, with 209 illustrations. Published by 
W. B. Saunders Company, Philadelphia and London, 1922. — 
Price $4.75, cloth. 
This is the third edition of Veterinary Bacteriology by Buch- | 


anan and Murray, the second edition having appeared in 1916. 
Its scope is clearly set forth in the subtitle as covering the 
Bacteria, Yeasts, Molds and Protozoa pathogenic for domestic 
animals. The contents is divided into 7 sections composed of 
47 chapters. The revision has been necessitated, as stated in | 
the authors’ preface ‘‘by the advances in this field in the last — 
several years.”’ 

The outstanding features of this volume are the use of the 
newer classification of microorganisms and the adoption of the 
more recently recognized nomenclature. These revisions are 
quite timely and will be weleomed by the workers in veterinary 
bacteriology. 

The authors have revised all the subject matter pertaining to 
the reaction of culture media and the production of acid by 
microorganisms to read in terms of hydrogen ion concentration 
rather than the indefinite expression of acidity or alkalinity 
measured in terms of the amount of normal acid or alkali present 
per hundred e.c. of solution. 

a _ Advantage has been taken of the opportunity to eliminate dis- 
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cussions of organisms whose etiological relationship is question- 
able; also those that were at one time thought to be separate 
and distinct species, but which in the light of more recent inves- 
tigations have been shown to be representatives of well-known 
species occurring in somewhat different pathological conditions. 
The authors have seen fit to omit the discussions on Bacillus 
lactimorbi and Streptococcus abortus. 

The chapter dealing with the spore-bearing anaerobes has been 
carefully revised in order to keep pace with the remarkable 
strides recently made in the studies with this very important 
group of organisms. 

The authors have apparently overlooked the present status 
of dourine in this revision. The distribution of this disease in 
the United States is quite different from that given in this vol- 
ume. The subject of cultivation of the Trypanosoma equiperdum 
would be more completely presented if the works of Mohler 
(Proceedings of the A. V. M. A., 1905, p. 363, and B. A. LI. 
Bulletin 142) were included, since this investigator cultivated 
this trypanosome years before Thomas and Breinl and with much 
more success. 

It, moreover, appears that an up-to-date discussion of this 
disease might advantageously include the published data on the 
hundreds of thousands of blood samples tested for the presence 
of dourine in the United States. 

A careful comparison of this edition with the previous one 
will reveal the great number of changes that were necessitated by 
a radical revision of classification and nomenclature. The re- 
vised edition has much to commend itself to all concerned with 
diseases of domestic animals. This book should by all means be 
found in every veterinarian’s library. It will also serve a very 
useful purpose as a reference text to the bacteriological and 
medical fraternities at large. W. S. G. 


IN KENTUCKY 
The Major—Over there is the colonel; a fine judge of horse- 
flesh. 
City Visitor—So am I; I’ve dined in restaurants for the last 
twenty years.— Washington Star. 
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CHAIRMAN KinemMan: Dr. DeVine will use the rest of the 
time. We are very pleased to have him with us. 


BovINE STERILITY DEMONSTRATION——DEVINE 


Dr. J. F. DeVine: Gentlemen, you all realize it is not pos- 
sible for Dr. Boyd and myself to make specialists of you here in 
a couple of hours. Dr. Boyd has covered this thing about as 
well as a man could cover it in one lecture. After you get the 
fundamental principles of the thing, the next thing you ought 
to do is to come and spend a week with me, and I will make reai 
men of you. The only thing I will ask is that you don’t all 
come at one time. There are always two or three men there. 
You are welcome to come and stay with me as long as you like, — 
but I can’t handle more than two or three at a time. I can > 
give you more information in a week in the field than all of 
us could give you here in months. But there are certain things 
that any of you who intend to take up this work, or even who 
are doing general practice, ought to understand, and that is 
what Dr. Boyd and Dr. Bemis have been trying to tell you this 
morning. I don’t see that there is anything left for me to add, © 
unless I tell you about the way I go at my cases in actual prac- _ 
tice. 

There are certain fundamental principles that you must keep — 
in mind if you are going to get in this work and not get in 
trouble. One is to know how to examine an animal without me 
juring her, and the other is to make sure that you can diagnose 
pregnancy and not abort them, because if you do abort them 
your name as an expert in that community is done. I don’t 
know of anything that is more disappointing or embarrassing 
to the veterinarian than to be called to see an animal that is 
giving the owner trouble and then in two or three days after he 
leaves have the animal abort. 
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You must never pay much attention to the history that the 
owner or herdsman may give you. I don’t care what his ree- 
ords are or what his conditions are, or how accurate they are. 
I went away down to South Carolina last fall to examine a 
white-face, an imported cow, that had calved six months before, 
and she had not been in heat since that time. The owner was 
becoming very much concerned about her, as he paid $4,000 for 
her. I went down and found a nice five months’ calf in her, 
perfectly alive and all right, and the veterinarian who was in 
consultation with me will tell you that she ecalved all right in 
due time. Now they were positive she had never been in heat ; 
she evidently had been. That is only one occurrence; it is a 
thing that you meet every day in every herd. Therefore, these 
organs that are here for you to examine are of tremendous ad- 
vantage to you. 

Dr. Boyd explained to you that the way to learn this work 
is to go into an abattoir and get familiar with the organs, and 
that is absolutely right; get familiar with the different sized 
organs as they advance in pregnancy. He also explained to you 
that it was very necessary to have a lot of experience, and that 
is absolutely so. A man, if he is adept at it at all, can become 
so proficient in the work that up to about three months he 
ean tell within three or four days how long the animal has 
been bred; in other words, you can teil a six weeks’ pregnant 
animal or you can tell a six and a half weeks’ pregnant animal. 
You must, of course, take into account the size of the cow, the 
size of the uterus, the age of the animal, and oftentimes the 
breed. The beef breed animals have a longer and more flabby 
uterus than the little Guernsey or Jersey. All those things are 
to be taken into account, but experience will make you expert 
at it. 

In examining animals I prefer never to use an instrument, 
excepting possibly that I shall now learn how to use the glass 
speculum. I mean to say that forceps are in the way and are 
absolutely unnecessary for your original examination of most 
animals. You can manipulate the uterus much better in its nor- 
mal position, and it helps you locate the different parts of the 
genital organs so much more readily. It is absolutely necessary, 
in my judgment, to keep the forceps off the uterus if you wish 
to palpate the Fallopian tubes in their normal position, and you 
can if you let the uterus hang as it should. 

Yau must always be able to differentiate pregnancy from other 
conditions. It is a very important thing. 

There doesn’t seem to have been much said relative to the 
arteries that supply the uterus with blood. Without the ex- 
amination or without the knowledge of the posterovaginal artery, 
its size and its beat, I would be nonplussed many a time. Only 
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last Saturday before I left home I had got in touch with a vet- 
erinarian over the telephone about a herd that he helps me with, 
and we have had in that herd four cases of mummified fetuses 
within the past three years. Each time I went down and pressed 
out the corpus luteum in the corresponding horn, that is, the 
corpus luteum of pregnancy. I told him that in about 48 hours 
the cervix should dilate, and to watch the animal and take the 
fetus out and never risk its coming out itself. It is dry, as you 
know, when it is mummified, and sometimes it gets stuck on its 
way out. Each time he has taken the fetus out. He telephoned 
me the other day that he had a cow that was due to calve the 
last of May; she is three months overdue. He said he could not 
just make out what it was. He did not think there was mummi- 
fication there, and he had pressed out the corpus luteum and 
the cervix had not dilated as in other cases; so I told him to 
have the cow shipped up to my hospital. When I got back from 
northern New York I had but a few minutes to get ready to 
come up here and I made an examination. I could not tell what 
I had. It was not mummification, that is certain, because when 
there is mummification the specific gravity becomes so much less 
than the abdominal organs that the uterus floats up pretty near 
in its normal condition and can readily be handled. It hasn’t 
weight enough to be down deep. In this case it lay down deep 
enough to be a six months’ pregnancy. I couldn’t handle the fe- 
tus, but still I could handle the fluid in the uterus. It was not 
pus; the uterus hasn’t taken on the thickened feel and the slow, 
fluctuating fluid that you get in pus. If it had gone on to mac- 
eration and pus formation it would soon be lighter and float up 
where I could reach it, but now it is down in the bottom of the 
abdomen; still there is not a live fetus there. How do I know 
that? Because the artery has no more pulsation than if the ani- 
mal was not pregnant at all; and I defy any man to make a 
diagnosis of that case, whether there is a live fetus there or not, 
unless he is familiar with the artery. 

I reached in and finally located, with much effort, the ovary, 
and I found that the doctor had evidently been mistaken. If 
he had pressed on the corpus luteum, he had imperfectly pressed 
it out and there had been regeneration of it, because there was a 
full, deeply located corpus luteum on that ovary. I pressed it 
out, and I expect that my associate knows whatever was in that 
uterus by this time. 

When you go into a herd to make a regular examination, 
always see that the animals are fasted at least 12 hours, and it 
is better still to keep a bulky feed away from them for at least 
24 hours if you can. That has an advantage if you have to 
maul them about a good bit, and if there are adhesions, you 
must. When there is a considerable amount of abortion in a 
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herd, the secondary invaders get in and cause metritis, and if 
the cow has a little pain and lies down and strains and there is 
metritis, all of you men who have had any experience with 
surgery know the minute she shoves back the colon against the 
uterus you can get adhesions in about half an hour. In other 
words, if you can break them loose and she lies down, they will 
grow fast in about half an hour; so you want an empty bowel if 
you are going to break any adhesions loose; and if there are 
many adhesions you are going to make the cow a little sick at 
the best. If she is empty, you avoid all this digestive trouble 
that would come on after the manipulation. I question whether 
there is any man that will go into a herd and examine ten or 
twelve cows accurately and correctly if the cows are full of 
grass or green silage or corn or alfalfa. The bowels keep rolling 
on your hands so rapidly that it tires your fingers and keeps 
pushing your hand out of the area after you have located the 
little tubes. So I say from a practical standpoint always have 
the animals fasted. 

My method is, then, after you get the cow cleaned up fairly 
well, to dilate the rectum just enough to let air in. Just put 
your fingers in and dilate it, and if she is fairly fasted, you 
won’t be troubled during your operation, if it is just an ordi- 
nary examination. 

Then I like to examine the vagina; see that it is normal; see 
that the cervix is nice and tight, as Dr. Boyd described to you. 
Remember there are very few cervices that ever need opening; 
there are a lot that need closing. Of course keep in mind what 
he has told you relative to the mucus drying up and the forma- 
tion of a seal beginning. That will telegraph to you that there 
is a possibility of pregnancy, irrespective of what the history 
may be. I like to locate the cervix and then get a hold of it any 
way I can, just enough to steady it, and then reach in to the 
bifurcation. Remember that Dr. Boyd told you that you must 
not try to reach the liver; you don’t have to; just go in a little 
way. Steady the cervix so that when you begin to look for the 
uterus you are not pushing it out of the way. Then you reach 
over that bifurcation with your fingers, and you get a sort of a 
feeling like a grip on it. Don’t grab into it, because you may 
have one of these six weeks’ or seven weeks’ pregnancies, and if 
you grab in there you will crush that little embryo and kill it 
and abortion takes place. Just get under it and throw it right 
back in the pelvic cavity, if it isn’t already there. You are not 
in any farther than your wrist. Then I take the right horn, for 
instance, in my left hand, and go around until I find the ovary. 
All the time I am making a mental note of what is going on. 
If the cow has had two or three calves, the horn she has been 
pregnant in is larger than the other. Make all those notes in 
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your mind, and then reach around and come back a bit, and 
- here is the ovary just inside of the pelvis, so to speak. Make a 
; careful examination of the ovary. After you get it in your 
hand, just suspend it there and come back and locate the tubes, 
» and follow them right along back to the end of the horn. Re- 


member that a tube that is enlarged at all is a dangerous tube; 
it is naturally very, very small and hard. Come along back and 
then go right on to the other side. (I always use one hand for 
both ovaries.) Then you follow the other horn around and just 
keep that cervix stiff enough to steady it, that is all. So make 
the examination first, and always with the idea that this cow 
may be pregnant. Never get that out of your mind until you 
are thoroughly satisfied she isn’t. 

There are a thousand things that may confuse a beginner, but 
you can’t learn them all in a day. Twenty years ago when | 
began trying to know something about this thing, it took me 
five years to learn what you can learn here this morning. There 
is no literature on it, nothing to tell you how to do a thing or 
what you might find or what you might not find. 

There are some cows here, I understand, that are actually dis- 
eased cows, and I will examine them and attempt to tell you 
what I find. You men who have had experience will be inter- 
ested in handling them. The man who hasn’t done any of this 
work can’t tell a thing about it. 

CHAIRMAN KINGMAN: Are there any questions that you want 
to ask Dr. DeVine? 

Question: What do you think of vitamineral? 
Dr. DEVINE: I think it is the best thing of its kind made, but 
1 don’t think it cures contagious abortion. If there is a mineral 
deficiency and you are having trouble that an intelligent prac- 
titioner can couple up with defective calves or immature calves, 
I would recommend vitamineral in preference to anything I 
| know of of that sort; but so far as curing abortion, I have no 
faith in it. I have absolutely no faith in straight bacterins. I 
; : used them repeatedly for years under conditions under which I 


had a chance to make rather definite observations, but since I 

- have been having my own laboratories and have been able to 
produce some bacterins of a definite strain for certain herds, the 
straight bacterins have never given me any results. 

QUESTION: About what per cent of sterility is due to retained 
: corpus luteum ? 

Dr. DEVINE: I think it is associated with other troubles. 
There is a cystic ovary usually when there is a cystic corpus 
luteum; there is a diseased ovary or probably there wouldn’t be 
a diseased corpus luteum. So far as producing a lot of sterility, 
I question if it does. 
QUESTION :: What about the live culture? 
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Dr. DeVinE: I have absolute faith in the live culture, be- 
cause of what Dr. Schroeder, who is the ablest worker of his 
kind in America, has proven, and because I have proven to my 
own satisfaction in herds that it has helped to reduce abortion 
almost to a minimum. 

QuesTION: About what have you found as the safest length 
of time, or rather the time from the administration of live 
culture until the animal may be bred? 

Dr. DeVinE: I am basing my conelusions entirely upon the 
experimental work done by the German Royal Commission and 
by Dr. McFadyean and by Dr. Schroeder, and they estimate it 
takes about two months to produce immunity, and you should 
not breed under that time. Any time after that is all right. 

QueEsTION: How long will the immunity last? 

Dr. DeVineE: MeFadyean says the British Royal Commission 
say it will last several years, possibly the life of a cow; but there 
is no good reason to make that statement, because they haven't 
done enough experimental work or carried it on long enough to 
take in the life of any cow. 

QuEsTION: How many injections of the live culture are 
necessary ? 

Dr. Devine: One injection. In my own herds, when there is 
actual disease in the herd, I recommend that every animal be 
put on live culture, and that we repeat the live culture at least 
another year, knowing that the law of immunology isn’t always 
perfect or a hundred per cent. 

QUESTION: How much of the live culture do you use? 

Dr. DEVINE: Whatever our bacteriologists make. I couldn’t 
count up as they do. We use 20 ¢.c. of this heavy suspension, 
and I forget how many billions in it. 

CHAIRMAN KINGMAN: Would you discuss cervicitis a little 
bit, Dr. DeVine? 

Dr. DEVINE: Cervicitis, as has been told you this morning, 
is no doubt due to the secondary invaders. The cervix is a 
mean organ to treat. We dread necrotic cervicitis because we 
never know when it is going to end. You can’t make the same 
diagnosis that you can if you press out a corpus luteum and 
know that has been the occasion of holding up estrum. You can 
tell the owner, ‘‘This animal is perfectly normal now. She just 
had something in one of the ovaries that we took out. She will 
go in heat in a few days. Keep her cervix clean and her vagina 
and she will probably breed the first time you serve her.”’ But 
with cervicitis, some may respond immediately, and some never. 
I had sixteen cases shipped to my hospital at one time last fall, 
and this had been running from two to four years; they had 
had various kinds of treatment. The mixed metritis bacterins 
took care of those. The other cases we kept burning with dif- 
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ferent kinds of caustics until I finally got up to 40 per cent 
nitrate of silver. I believe now if I had a lot more of the same 
type and burned them well, starting with 40 per cent of nitrate 
of silver, and then douched them every day or every second day 
with very hot water, and added something like bicarbonate of 
soda or sodium chlorid, it would be quicker. I took 40 per cent — 
solution of nitrate of silver and took a long stick and put a big, 
heavy swab of cotton on it and went in there and swabbed and 
swabbed and swabbed. 

CHAIRMAN KinemaNn: Is it your intention to go the full 
ength of the cervix? 

Dr. DEVINE: If it needs it. 

CHAIRMANN KINGMAN: Are you practicing any surgery on 
the cervix? 

Dr. DeVinE: No, sir, I am not. I saw young Dr. Williams 
take off the cervix beautifully, but I confess I don’t think I 
could ever learn to do it. It is a real job. I don’t know yet 
that he has published any statistics as to how satisfactory it 
would be in practice. Have you, Dr. Way? 

Dr. Way: I have never seen any report of his work along 
that line. 
CHAIRMAN KineMAN: Are you performing ovariotomy on one 

eq 


side? 

Dr. DEVINE: No, I haven’t. Perhaps you might be justified. 
If there were salpingitis that I thought was seeping down and 
keeping the uterus infected, and the diseased ovary, I see no 
reason why the ovary should not be taken out; but if there is — 
simply a diseased ovary that isn’t infecting the tube, I am not — 
concerned about it. I don’t see what the advantage would be. _ 

QuEsTION: Have you had any trouble with vaginitis? 

Dr. DEVINE: We do havg vaginitis, but they all respond so 
easily to treatment that we haven’t any cases that have given us 
any great concern. I went into a herd once where there were 
several cases, and every time the bull served the cow that meant | 


Here is the treatment we used: We made up a powder we call _ 
our dusting powder ; it is nothing more than sterilized salt dried, _ 
and douched them every day with that. 


QUESTION: Give us a treatment to restore to normaley a cow 
that has been in high milking flow and high protein contents and © 
failed to conceive. 

Dr. DeVine: Give her plenty of exercise; feed her lightly; _ 
let her get somewhat thin, then correct anything that is wrong. 
Very, very fat cows will give you trouble. : 

QuEsTION: How do you proceed to drain a case of pyometra? 
Dr. DeVine: Dr. Boyd covered that pretty thoroughly, I : 
thought. Let me take a concrete case. We went down to Ken- 
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tucky a year ago to see a cow that they had bought in New 


York for $6,500. She was due to calve in July and they bought 
her in June. She hadn’t calved, and this was the next March— 
last March. She had been pronounced with a calf eight months 
before she left. The probabilities are that she had her uterus 
full of pus then, and she carried it seven, eight or nine months, 
and may be longer. When I reached in there I found that this 
was a great big uterus, large enough probably for a five months’ 
calf. Both horns were filled; in other words, the same as if 
there were a five months and a half twin pregnancy. But of 
course the fact that the artery wasn’t beating, and that the 
uterus laid up there right back of the rumen where it could be 
handled made it plain that there was not a five months and a 
half fetus. In other words, the size of the uterus was altogether 
out of proportion to its weight. The five and a half months’ 
uterus with twins would be out of reach entirely. That cervix 
was partly dilated. I simply passed a semi-hard rubber tube in 
and the pus began to run. After it had run a while I said to 
the herdsman, ‘‘ Wouldn’t it be just as well to catch thist’’ So 
we caught a great big pail full, and we estimated there was 
about twenty quarts. -We had fourteen quarts besides what had 
run out on the ground. It was thin pus. If it had been thick 
we might have had to pump something in first; but it was thin 
and ran just as fine as could be, and it drained right down 
almost to the last drop, because I put my hand in the rectum and 
kept pushing the uterus down, and it floated right up where it 
should be. I then put in two quarts of normal salt solution and 
rinsed it. The minute I did it, it dropped down. Now if I had 
put anything in there in the way of Lugol’s, or anything to 
irritate that uterus and weight it down and didn’t drain it, I 
would have established adhesions when that cow lay down and 
probably ruined the chances of her recovery. Don’t do any- 
thing to excite an inflammation. 

I went down on Sunday and massaged it, and there was about 
a quart in it. I went out to the farm again on the following 
Tuesday and massaged it, and there was some catarrhal mucus 
in it. I could not arrange with the local veterinarian to attend 
to the case, so we had to let her go. 

I was down in Kentucky not long ago and talked to the su- 
perintendent of the farm, and he told me the cow is safe with 
ealf. 

QUESTION: Was there a continuous discharge from that cow 
before that? 

Dr. DEVINE: They said there had not been. I had a lot of 
correspondence about the case. Of course all I had for it was 
his word. There was no discharge behind her the day I ex- 
amined her. That wouldn't m mean there was never:any dis- 
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charge, necessarily ; it would probably collect in the vagina and 
drop out and not be noticed; but there was not a continuous 
discharge from this cow, notwithstanding the fact that she had 
about twenty quarts of pus in her uterus. 

QuESTION: In the case where there is a dead fetus in the 
uterus and the cervix contracted so it is impossible to get in, 
what is the procedure? 

Dr. DEVINE: Of course, if there is a corpus luteum, squeeze 
it out; that would help dilation. You can’t dilate the cervix of 
a cow very much. 

QUESTION: Could you use the knife on the cervix in any way? 

Dr. DEVINE: Yes, you could if you couldn’t get it any other 
way. I remember one we did cut in two places sufficient to get 
the hand in. I would rather not make any fresh wounds if | 
can help it. 

CHAIRMAN KinaMAN: While Dr. DeVine is making prepa- 
‘ation to examine the sterile cow, Dr. Bemis will show you what . 
he has to demonstrate. 

CHAIRMAN KINGMAN: Dr. Luckey, will you give us the 7 - 
of this Jersey cow? 

Dr. Luckey: She is very high bred; brought a calf three 
years ago, and has been frequently bred since without any re “* 
sults. In heat regularly with very rare exceptions. She is 
somewhat aged, nine years old probably, and hasn’t bred for — 
the last three years. 

(Demonstrations by Dr. DeVine and Dr. Bemis. ) 

CHAIRMAN KINGMAN: Dr. Devine has some further remarks. 

Dr. DeVineE: This cow is probably nine or ten years old. 
She had calves regularly up to three years ago and then she 
refused to have any more. I believe the local veterinarian has 
examined her, but we can’t locate him just now to see what he 
has found. We haven’t been able to find out whether she has 
been served by different bulls or not, but she probably has been. 
Her bulb is a little thick here. She evidently hasn’t suffered 
much from cystic ovaries because she is full here. So with that 
history I will see what I ean find. 

I don’t use anything but white soap, and it is well to keep — 
your arms soaped all the way up, so that as you are manipu- 
lating you can move your arms at any time you wish. Never. 
use any caustic soaps, because they are hard to work with and 
they are irritating. 

Make your examination in the vagina first. I find here her 
cervix is slightly dilated, but the cervix is not wide open and 
weeping. If you had a wide open, weeping cervix, there would © 
be handfuls of mucus in there. There is very little mucus; you 
can see here _— much. You would expect that much mucus 
with that sort of a cervix. It is apparently clear and it doesn’t 
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show any evidence of infection or even much ecatarrh. That is 
almost clear enough to be the mucus of estrum. 
These little varicosities are almost like growth in the bottom 
of this vagina; you need not pay any attention to those; they 
don’t have anything to do with irregular breeding. 
Now I have located the cervix; I will steady the uterus and 
go in with my other hand. She hasn't been fasted, so she doesn’t 
empty as well as she would, but she is not bad at all. If the 
bowel is full it keeps rolling on your fingers, and it is hard for 
you and tires your hand. As soon as your hand begins to get 
numb you lose the fine touch that is necessary. 
This cow is pretty well along in years, and as you remember, 
Dr. Boyd told you that with the older cow the uterus would lie 
more ahead. I have hold of it, and I will draw it right back 
here so my hands are not in any more than wrist deep. i 
manipulate the cervix to see whether or not it is flexible and soft 
all the way back. If it is flexible and soft and has the proper 
touch, I don’t have any concern about it being diseased in any 
way. Never think of correcting this trouble by dilating the 
cervix. 
I have the uterus right back in my hand; I have the cervix 
pushed ahead just a bit, and there it lies right in my hand, 
tipped over; and I have the uterus in my upper hand. Now I 
will follow the right horn around; I have the right ovary in my 
left hand now. I will manipulate that ovary through the fingers 
of both hands. I find the right ovary is about the right size. 
Now I will examine the tube to see whether or not it is en- 
larged. I usually trace the tube from the ovary back; it seems 
a simple way to do it. The tube is more easily handled in the 
living cow than it is on the table, because it hangs just so you 
ean follow it. You should handle the tube all the way over, 
because there may be salpingitis in just one spot, so you can’t 
make a hurried examination of the tube and make a thorough 
on This cow handles very well because she is not full. I can 
just feel the tube; it is a little bit of a hard, wiry tube, which 
indicates in itself that it is all right. It is about as large as a 
horse hair. The right ovary hasn’t any corpus luteum on it, 
and it is pretty smooth. It would lead you to believe that pos- 
sibly it hasn’t ovulated very regularly, or lately, at least. It 
seems to have about the right consistency. 
Now I will follow the left horn right around. The left ovary 
in this case is lying pretty well down. This cow will breed. 
The left ovary indicates it might be going into sterility a little 
bit, but then it is very common to find that the ovaries are not 
symmetrical, not the same size. The left ovary has a soft spot 
in it. 
My judgment is that if this cow’s right ovary were massaged 
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regularly every five or six-days, she would breed. Her left tube 

is probably twice as large as it ought to be. Now she is ovulat- 

ing from the left ovary, and the left tube is suffering from an 
inflation, which always suggests atresia when it is at all enlarged. 

The chances are you can get her right ovary functioning, be- 

~ eause the tone is good. 

i The treatment would be, then, to massage the right ovary and 
rub the uterus between the hands about every five days unti! 
ovulation begins; then leave that ovary alone and see that she 
comes in heat with the right ovary. When she comes in heat 
with the right ovary, you will find a corpus luteum in that 
ovary, and if she has a corpus luteum in there, then breed her. 

We always dust these cases four or five days before breeding. 

so if there is any catarrhal condition that would interfere with 

the semen it would be taken care of. . 
(The meeting adjourned at 11.50 a. m. 

AL wee 

WEDNESDAY A FTERNOON, AUGUST 30, 1922 

POULTRY CLINIC 


The meeting convened at 1 o’clock, Dr. Kingman presiding. _ 
CHAIRMAN KINGMAN: It is my pleasure to introduce a man of 
international reputation, Dr. B. F. Kaupp, of Raleigh, N. C. 
He is responsible for this poultry clinic, and we will turn it 


~ entirely over to him until the end of the period. 
= 


Pouttry 


seen 


We have endeavored (I say we because I have enlisted the 
help of others) to give you a clinic which we hoped would be 
_worth while. As to whether we have succeeded remains for you 
to determine. We have made an effort to produce some diseases 
here, you might say, to order, and that is a very difficult thing 
to do, as you know, because in acute diseases after the onset of 
the prominent symptoms it isn’t very long until the bird is dead. 
However, we have some things which we hope will interest you. 
I will take a few minutes with these specimens on the platter, 
while they are fresh. We will pass them around. 
First is the problem of roup. I haven’t the time to go into 
the discussion of roup and of accumulations of materials as a 
result of catarrhal conditions in the infraorbital sinues, or the 
-sinues below or in front of the.eye, but in connection with cases 
showing evidence of diarrhea and tuberculosis we also run 
across another specimen in which there is quite an accumulation 
of a cheesy pus in the lower part below and in front of the eye. 
That is a condition that you quite frequently find and is one 
which is readily treated. All you need is a sharp scalpel; rip 


the skin open over the part and remove the cheesy pus. iy 
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Usually to swab those parts out with pure iodin will give the 
best results. Pus in a chicken is always, or practically always, 
of a cheesy nature. We don’t get a thin, liquid pus; and so in 
our surgical work with chickens we are not so particular about 
drainage as with livestock. 

Dr. Schwarze has been kind enough to collect for us some 
chickens from an outbreak of ‘tuberculosis. You know that we 
have certain isolated zones in our country in which tuberculosis 
is quite common. It has been our experience in our poultry 
disease studies that some sections are practically free, but in 
some sections we have quite a little. 

The symptoms are rather vague, the bird gradually losing 
weight, gradually becoming emaciated. There may not be a 
partial loss of appetite. Laying hens that are attacked will, 
after a while, cease to lay. The comb will dry down, be small 
and dark and covered with a thin scale, indicating a general 
nonlaying condition of the hen. 

In diagnosis you have two positive ways. One is, of course, 
resorting to postmortem, and the other is the giving of tuber- 
culin. Dr. Schwarze was kind enough to inoculate these birds 
yesterday morning with the intradermal test. We haven’t a 
good reaction to give you, but we can show it to you in the 
process of reaction. We should have seventy-two hours instead 
of thirty-six, as we have. This bird is quite poor, quite emaci- 
ated. The fat has disappeared from the breast region, and the 
muscles are somewhat shrunken. She has somewhat of an un- 
thrifty appearance, and those of you who are familiar with the 
bird know that that hen is not laying because she hasn’t the 
flushed red comb of the laying hen. In this side there was placed 
in the skin about one drop of bovine tuberculin. That is a very 
delicate operation in a chicken because the skin is so thin. Of 
course the avian tuberculin would be better, but we didn’t have 
it, and we are getting a slight reaction with the bovine tuber- 
culin. In reading the reactions, we have to use the same care 
that we do with cattle. A false reaction, due to infection, would 
mean, of course, a hot, circumscribed swelling, and in seventy- 
two hours this should be quite large. 

The second method is that of postmortem. The lesions as they 
appear postmortem are in some respects similar to those of live- 
stock. The tubercles are usually small, but they do not show 
that quick tendency toward calcification, and as a result those of 
you who have had experience in cattle and hogs should not ex- 
pect the tuberculous lesions to cut gritty; and if they do not 
cut gritty don’t say it isn’t tuberculosis, because it may be. 

We have a specimen from this same flock in which there is the 
miliary type of tubercle shown in both the liver and the spleen. 
Some of them in the spleen, which lies above the liver, are quite 
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large. These tubercles will not ‘only be found if the liver and 
the spleen, but at times they are found covering over the surface 
of the intestines. 

In this bird likewise, as you ean see from the breast muscles 
and the retroperitoneal structure, the fat has all disappeared. 
Remember that the storehouse for fat in the chicken is the 
retroperitoneal location. In a fatter hen you will find in the 
abdominal wall perhaps nearly a half inch of fat, pure fat. 

The next problem is one of Bacterium pullorum infection. 
Bacterium pullorum, as you know, is the cause of bacillary white 
diarrhea. It is transmitted from the hen through the ovum, 
which is infected, and the chick can go down with the disease in 
two or three days after it is hatched, and the bulk of the deatlis 
come in the next few days. The diarrhea which occurs from the 
tenth to the fourteenth day we regard, as a rule, as not being 
due to Bacterium pullorum, but rather due to other causes such 
as chilling. Fifteen minutes out from under the hover in a cold 
atmosphere is sufficient to chill birds, and in a very few days 
the diarrhea and death begin. 

Spoiled feeds and many other conditions, including environ- 
mental conditions, are some of the causes of diarrhea, which 
must be differentiated from white diarrhea. I don’t think it is 
necessary for me to go into details on the symptoms, as I think 
you are all familiar with them, but more the diagnostic phases 
and how to get a flock that is free from white diarrhea. 

At present some work is being done in regard to the perfee- 
tion of a product from Bacteriwm pullorum similar to that of 
the tubercle bacillus. Possibly before long we shall be able, 
with the intradermal method, to test our hens. We are working 
now on the investigation of bacillary white diarrhea, making a 
study of the antibody formation. We find that the Widal test 
in our hands has been very successful in weeding out the chronic 
carrier. 

There are two things to do in regard to getting rid of bacillary 
white diarrhea. First, get the reactors and get rid of those 
from the breeding flocks. Second, take those pullets and cocker- 
els that have escaped bacillary white diarrhea in the first few 
days of their lives, and put them in a flock by themselves on new 
ground and in a new house. In that way you will get a buneh 
of pullets which are probably free from bacillary white diarrhea 
infection. 

Now as to the ova in the affected hen. You will find a great 
many ova that are blighted; the yolk, as you know, is developed 
in the ova, then that routes itself through the capsule, separating 
or breaking, and the yolk passes into the funnel portion of the 
oviduct ; then passing down the oviduct the albumen is formed 
around it i second portion of the oviduct; in the third 
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portion two shell membranes; in the fourth portion or uterus, 
the shell; and then the fifth portion there is formed the tint, 
if the egg is tinted. 

This hen shows quite a few ova that are blighted, and they 
are lying out in plain view. There is one lying on top which has 
shrunken considerably, is in a state of degeneration and has 
quite a neck hanging to it. This hen was laying, and there were 
two ova that would have been discharged in a very few days; 
but in order to show the diseased ova I took those away. Per- 
haps I should have left them for comparison’s sake, but I ae- 
cidentally ran my knife into one, and I got disgusted with it and 
pulled the other one off. 

In order to connect this subject with another condition which 
must be differentiated from it, I am going to ask Dr. Graham to 
speak just a moment on Bacillus botulinus infection and the 


method of combating it with the antibotulinus serum. 


| 

Dr. GRAHAM: We thought that the best way to present the 
subject of botulism in chickens would be by reproducing the con- 
dition in a few chickens and leave as control a few birds that 
had received some antitoxin to show the prophylactic value of 
the antitoxin as against this specific toxin. 

The three birds that we used received yesterday noon one- 
half cubic centimeter of toxin, and the bird that is alive received 
the same dose of toxin with 2 ¢.c. of antitoxin. It is very diffi- 
cult to put on these experiments and have typical symptoms of 
limberneck showing at the right time. We used some of the 
same antitoxin as a little test, and in twenty-four hours without 
antitoxin we had the characteristic symptoms of limberneck, the 
bird’s neck falling, the bill just reaching the ground—a con- 
dition that some of you have seen in the field. The dose must 
have been too big or the toxin too hot, because we can’t show 
you the field condition. If you saw the characteristic limberneck 
conditions I don’t believe you would ever forget them. 

The fact that limberneck in chickens is due to a specific toxin 
was first suggested, I believe, in California, by Dr. Hart, and he 
made a report on one outbreak in California. Pictures of it ap- 
peared in the A. V. M. A. JourNAL about two years ago. The 
losses from this ease, I believe, were 700 or 800 birds out of 
1,500 within a week or ten days. The source of infection in this 
case was traced to canned beans, or possibly canned corn, that 
had been thrown into the garbage, and the birds had had access 
to it. 

In the field infections that we have encountered, near Kansas 
City, we have been able in nearly all cases to find a source of 


contamination from the garbage, spoiled fruit or canned goods 


BOTULISM IN CHICKENS—GRAHAM 
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that have been thrown near, and feel that that was the source 
In some eases we have been able to get the specific toxin right 
from the garbage and reproduce the condition. Last fall we had 
quite an experience with it in the vicinity of Kansas City. The 
practitioner sent in quite a few birds, and it was felt that it 
was due to feeding wheat, because that was the only change of 
food the birds had received. 

In diagnosing limberneck, we are not familiar with any con- 
dition that will produce the characteristic symptoms where the 
head falls right straight down between the legs, and whether 
other conditions or other infections will produce that, I don’t 
know. I expect Dr. Kaupp will have something to say on other 
diseases that will produce limberneck, but in the field we have 
never found it, and with parasites, macerating them or feeding 
them, we have never been able to reproduce the symptoms oj 
limberneck. 

- I might say just a word about the organism that causes it, 
- Bacillus botulinus. Type A is the only organism that produces 
toxin that is fatal to chickens. There is another type of this 
same organism, Type B. We can feed large amounts of toxin 
to the chickens, and apparently no ill results. It is reported now 
through recent research work that there is still another type of 
organism which we have arbitrarily designated as Type C. That 
will produce similar conditions in chickens; so that we have a 
great deal to learn about botulism in chickens. We feel we are 
making a great deal of headway in studying the subject of 
Borns by the few facts that we have gained from animal ex- 
-perimentation and field studies. 

I am sorry the birds are not showing that characteristic lim- 
berneck, because that is really the best part of a demonstration 
or information on botulism. 

- Dr. Kaupp: The control which you see here, as the Doctor 
says, received 1 ¢.c. of toxin and 2 ¢.c. of antitoxin at about 11 
o’clock yesterday. Of the two that are dead one was still warm 
this morning. The one that received 14 ¢.c. and the one that 
received 1 ¢.c. died some time during the night. These chickens 
are a little down in figure and perhaps the toxin worked a little 
fast in them. They had been used in experimental work for 
some other things, and that might be one of the causes. 

We are particularly fortunate in having the cooperation of 
- another research laboratory in helping us put on our poultry 
-clinie. Mr. Wilkins and Mr. Plasantz of the research laboratory, 
Purina Mills, are domg quite a lot of work along nutritional 
lines, testing out the various feeds for possible deficiency in 
some of the various essential elements. We will now hear from 
Mr. Plasantz on the subject of deficiency diseases in pigeons and 
chickens. 
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VITAMINS IN PouLTRY FEED—PLASANTZ 


Mr. Puasantz: Mr. Wilkins had originally agreed to present 
this subject, and I am going to try to present it in the best way 
I can, 

The subject of vitamins is a rather new matter, as you know. 
It is only within the last ten years that there has been much 
concentration on the subject, and it is only within the last few 
years that we have certain definite ideas about vitamins and 
what they will do. There is a great deal more for us to learn 
about vitamins, and it is fortunate that there are so many scien- 
tists that have enlisted their services in this work to continue 
this study. 

We do not look upon vitamins as the only necessary constitu- 
ent of feeding stuffs. That, of course, would be entirely wrong. 
There are other products—the proteins, the mineral ingredients, 
the ash, the carbohydrates, the therms—all playing an impor- 
tant part; but vitamins are just as necessary an adjunct as any 
one of those constituents, so we must treat the subject of nutri- 
tion as a whole. The part I am attempting to present today 
is the subject of the vitamins, this one phase, so don’t think 
that I am putting all the stress on vitamins and that subject 
alone and saying that that is the all-important matter in the 
study of nutrition. 

There are, at the present time, four vitamins that are rec. 
ognized as producing certain results. No one has ever seen 
vitamins; they have never been isolated in the pure state; we 
only know what they will do when they are lacking in the diet 
and then know what the result will be when they are supplied 
in the diet. 


Solubility Name Function Source 


Water A Antiophthalmic Growth promoting; Butter, milk, egg 
prevents ophthal- yolk, green leaves, 


mia. glandular organs, 
“= cod-liver oil, yellow 
corn. 


Water B’ Antineuritic Growth promoting; Eggs, milk, yeast, 


‘prevents beriberi fresh vegetables, 
polyneuritis. fruits, alfalfa, 
“3 clover. 


L 


Water C Antiscorbutic 


pastare. 


Fat D Antirachitic Prevents rickets; Cod-liver oil. 


regulates calcium 


Fresh canned toma- 
toes, oranges, lem- 
ons, sprouted grains, 


Prevents scurvy. 


and phosphorus as- 
similation and depo- 
sition. 


fills 
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Vitamin A, or fat-soluble A, has a particular function, the 


7 7 antiophthalmie. In other words, if you have a diet which is 
( deficient in fat-soluble A, a characteristic eye disease will de- 
velop. It has been studied more particularly with rats, but it 
has been observed and studied more or less in the various other 
species of the vertebrates particularly. 
The chart indicates where it is found. Those products are 
not all equal in value in supplying fat-soluble A. Perhaps cod- 
liver oil is outstanding. Butterfat and milk have a certain value, 
and that value varies a great deal on the diet which the cow 
has. The fat-soluble A which is contained in the diet of the 
cow will influence the butterfat accordingly. A cow or any 
other animal does not have the power to synthesize vitamins, 
but can only transmit them from the foodstuffs into the milk or 
its products. That likewise applies to eggs and other products. 
However, the meat products are comparatively low even in fat- 
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Water-soluble B is one which we will show you here, giving 
‘ation. Unfortunately we do not have 
the rats here to show you this ophthalmia. Water-soluble B 
; oo a certain paralysis. Here we have it exhibited in the 


“That » sett means ‘that while it is in the quiet stage the of- 
fects are not so noticeable. Its effect is on its nerves, on the 
spinal column and in the brain cells. They have deteriorated 
to a certain extent and death will eventually result. If this 

pigeon was not fed vitamin straight or some product rich in 
water-soluble B, it probably would be dead by tomorrow, or the 
day following at the most. 

We have a pigeon here which day before yesterday was in 
a much worse condition than it is now. If it were not for los- 
ing the pigeon, which happens to play an important part in 
experiments which we are conducting, I would be very glad to 
turn it loose and show you that it can fly around the room; 
but I hope you will take my word for it. Had that pigeon 
not been fed this vitamin product containing water-soluble B 
it would have been dead today without any question. 

Here are other pigeons in various stages not quite so far 
along. Notice this one does not attempt to fly. It is no tamer 
than any of the other pigeons; it is just unsteady on its feet. 

Dr. MouLer: What means did you use to produce that con- 
dition ? 


Mr. PLAsAntTz: That condition was produced by feeding those 


in water-soluble B, perhaps has no water-soluble B. The prod- 
‘uct Is a commercial pigeon feed which is used not only for main- 
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taining young, but for maintaining older birds. We took that 
feed and heated it in an autoclave for an hour under 40 pounds 
pressure, and killed the water-soluble B. In addition to this 
food we gave it some polished rice, just like the rice that you 
buy in the stores for your household consumption, and we also 
fed it tapioca. It had tapioca and rice and this autoclave prod- 
uct. The product which we have used to bring this pigeon back 
is some wheat germ, and I will endeavor in a few minutes to 
feed this one here some of the wheat germ. If you men are 
back here tomorrow I wish you would take particular notice 
of the markings of this pigeon, and I feel quite sure the chances 
are nine out of ten that this pigeon will be alive and in the 
same condition as that pigeon back there. 

By just a little more excitement this pigeon will get to the 
condition where it will turn cart-wheels and lose all sense of 
which is top and which is bottom. 

This pigeon’s throat is paralyzed to a certain extent, and it 
is unable to swallow food, therefore it is necessary to forceé-feed 
it, and not only that, but to give it a drink of water at the same 
time. 

Two grams of this product, wheat germ, are enough to cor- 
rect that disease. I am not giving exactly 2 grams but approxi- 
mately 2 grams at this time, and if we haven’t killed him he is 
all right. 

The water-soluble B is found in a number of different con- 
stituents. The ones that are listed here are not the only sources 
of water-soluble B—eggs, milk, yeast, fresh vegetables, fruits, 
alfalfa and clover. 

Now as to water-solubie C, the antiscorbutic vitamin. You 
are all more or less acquainted with scurvy. You know its ef- 
fects, and I will not treat that so extensively. The experimen- 
tal animal for demonstrating that is ordinarily the guinea-pig. 
Fresh pasture, you notice, plays an important part there. 
Oranges are perhaps the outstanding product that is used a 
great deal, especially in human nutrition. Babies are given a 
great deal of orange juice. It is a product that is very meri- 
torious and should be used a great deal. I have known where 
trouble has been corrected in the livestock industry by feeding 
certain livestock on oranges. 

The fat-soluble D is, in a way, associated with A. It is our 
newest vitamin. For a long time we felt that fat-soluble A had 
a certain relation in the correcting of rickets. We thought, in 
addition to this eye trouble, this eye disease which was so com- 
mon in rats, that this same vitamin would prevent rickets. Re- 
cently it has been shown that the particular products contain- 
ing fat-soluble A can be so treated through a course. of oxida- 
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tion which destroys fat-soluble A, but will still leave it potent 
as a corrective against rickets. 

This has been worked especially with cod-liver oil. Cod-liver 
oil can be oxidized for about twenty hours and it will no longer 
correct it and protect animals against the eye disease. It is 
still effective in causing lime to be deposited in the bones. Rachi- 
tis is nothing more nor less than the deficiency of lime and 
phosphorus particularly, and the outstanding product for sup- 
plying it is cod-liver oil. It may be that cod-liver oil will take 
quite a jump in price if you gentlemen find cases where you 
think that there is a deficiency of this particular product in the 
diet of your animals, or you feel that the animals are more or 
less affected with rachitis, and you will prescribe cod-liver oil. 
It is being prescribed more and more in the human family as a 
corrective against rachitis in children. 

Here is a little booklet that has been prepared for another 
purpose which shows pictures of pigeons before and after they 
were brought down on this deficiency disease and then cor- 
rected by this particular product. 

CHAIRMAN KINGMAN: Would any one like to ask Mr. Plasantz 
any questions on the deficiency diseases? 

QUESTION: How does pasteurization affect vitamins? 

Mr. PLAsANTZ: Pasteurization would affect the water-soluble 
C contained in milk, but would probably have very slight, if any, 
effect in injuring the water-soluble B or the fat-soluble A. 

QuEsTION: Does the long-time storage of milk affect it, the 
same as eggs? 

Mr. PLasantz: Now you are getting into the protein proposi- 
tion. You are getting away from the vitamin subject. Surely 
the long-time storage of milk is going to have the same effect 
from the protein standpoint on the storage of milk that it will 
on the storage of eggs, because to begin with our milk is not in 
the pure state; there is more chance for contamination in milk 
_when it is stored than there is in the case of the eggs. 

QUESTION: Does it injure milk to warm it for chickens in the 
winter time? 

Mr. PLASANTZ: No, not the way you warm it. 

QuEsTION: Do fresh turnips or anything of that kind contain 
this water-soluble B? 

Mr. Puasantz: Yes. Root tops are rich; bluegrass is rich. 

You veterinary men are not likely to come in contact with 
- animals or birds that are totally deprived of any one of these 
vitamins. If you did you would immediately recognize these 
_ particular symptoms, and you would become alarmed. But you 
are going to come in contact with feeders who are not practicing 
the right methods of feeding, who are not feeding a balanced 
ration, and you will get cases that are just receiving part as 
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much vitamins as they should have, and that effect is going to 
be cumulative, and sooner or later these animals are going to 
be doomed and are not going to reproduce properly. 

QuEsSTION : How is millet? 

Mr. Puasantz: Millet will supply B and a little A, but will 
not supply C or D. Understand, there are four distinct vita- 
mins, and each of them has a different effect. You have to go 
to one product to find one, to another to find another, whereas 
pasture grass seems to be rich in practically all of these, as are 
green alfalfa and green clover. 

On the other hand, when you cure alfalfa you injure the 
A, slightly reduce the B, and totally destroy the C, in which 
it is very rich. You take grain and sprout it, and it contains 
no C, but after it sprouts it is immediately rich in water-soluble 
C. They were able to protect the armies against scurvy in the 
recent war by feeding them sprouted grains. 

Dr. Mouuer: Have you done anything on the mineral de- 
ficiency ailments? 

Mr. PLAsANtTz: Of course the D causes the minerals to be ab- 
sorbed, especially calcium and phosphorus. You might feed an 
abundance of that, but unless you have this D vitamin there the 
animal would not have the power of using that calcium, and 
when you have B along with it it does the work. 

Dr. Fercuson: According to that, this feeding of lime salts 
to cattle in the winter time wouldn’t amount to much. You 
would have to feed the cattle on grass. 

Mr. PLAsSANTz: No, it has some effect. There is some D there, 
probably a little. You are feeding coconut feed, for instance. 

Dr. Ferauson: I mean with the ordinary dry dairy feed in 
the winter time. 

Mr. PLAsantz: It would have some effect, but not near as 
marked an effect. It is well recognized that most of the cows, 
especially those producing heavily, are putting out more calcium 
in the winter time than they are other times. In other words, 
it is a negative calcium balance; there is more outgoing than 
there is incoming. 

Dr. Ferauson: I understand that by feeding the calcium salts 
they wouldn’t be assimilated to the degree they are in the sum- 
mer time. 

Mr, PLAsANntz: Not nearly so. 

QuEsTION: Will this cod-liver oil work equally as well with 


a dog with rickets? 
Mr. PuAsantz: Yes. I am feeding it to my baby now. — . 


Dr. Ferauson: How does it work in calves? 

Mr. PuAsaNntz: It would probably have a very good effect. 
I don’t know that any experiments have ever been conducted 
with calves; at least I have no record of such. 
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Question: Of what particular value is yeast? 

Mr. PLASANTZ: It is especially rich in B vitamin. Yeast does 
not have the power to synthesize vitamins. The product in 
which they have grown and which they have fermented will 
regulate the amount of vitamins contained in the yeast plant 
itself. In other words, yeast is not a builder of vitamins. If 
yeast cultures are grown on a rich corn, or a corn which is rich 
in vitamins, well and good; but if you raise yeast on a degermi- 
nated corn or on molasses you will not have very much vitamin 
in it. The amount of vitamins contained in yeast is quite a 
variable factor. 

QueEsTION: Has the absence of light anything to do with 
rickets ? 

Mr. PLASANTZ: I couldn’t say definitely on that. It undoubt- 
edly has some effect. I feel very sure that light is a factor, and 
is something which we should consider, though it is probably 
vf lesser importance. I don’t know that the scientific work has 
been carried on far enough to demonstrate the relation of light 
to vitamins. 

QueEsTION: Do you make any distinction between yellow and 
white corn? 

Mr. Puasantz: Yes, I do; a marked difference in favor of 
the yellow corn. It is questionable whether white corn has any 
A in it or not. Yellow corn has some A and will, providing the 
hogs have been on a good range during the summer, lay up 
enough to tide them over in fair condition; but I doubt if there 
is enough for reproduction, especially where the mothers bear 


early in the season, long before they can get on grass. > ore 
? 
Fow. 


Dr. Kaupp: I might call your attention to one of three or 
four charts which I brought along with me in regard to the 
study of fowl typhoid, or Klein’s disease. Recently we had 
quite an outbreak so that we could study it each day, and also 
hospital cases, noting the temperature as well as other clinical 
symptoms, and I put one of these on the wall. In all, we made 
a study of 34 cases in regard to the temperature, and I will 
read you a summary of the clinical symptoms, which would 
be about all you would care to indulge in, I presume. 

The clinical symptoms, including the temperature and respi- 
ration were studied in 34 cases, of which 25, or 73 per cent, died 
and came to autopsy, and 9, or 27 per cent, recovered and were 
returned to the pens. This percentage of recovery was due to 
autogenous vaccines which we made from the germ isolated 
from this outbreak. All birds becoming affected, and not vae- 
cinated, died, while 27 per cent of those that were sick and vae- 
- cinated recovered. 
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Only young range birds from four to five months of age were 
attacked, and the disease was not arrested by the time the third 
range flock was attacked. That is to say, we had several range 
flocks, one right after the other, and it started, we will say, for 
convenience, in range lot No. 1, and in a couple of days it oc- 
curred in the pen adjoining it, and in a couple more days in 
the pen adjoining that. 

In another outbreak just eight miles from here (and we sus- 
pect that the sparrow was to blame for carrying this infection, 
although, of course, we do not know) it attacked the old birds. 
In that case the young birds were not attacked. I didn’t want 
to leave the impression that this disease attacked only young 
birds. There were no old birds attacked in this flock that 1 
am relating about now. 

The outbreak was a violent one, and spread rapidly. The 
first day it was observed it was thought to be limberneck, but 
the reading of the inoculated nutrient agar slants the following 
morning showed it to be an outbreak of fowl typhoid. Vaccine 
was hurriedly prepared, and in the afternoon the sick birds 
and part of the first flock attacked, then only one, were vac- 
cinated. The following day autogenous vaccine was used on 
the three pens finally paying toll, but it required four days to 
secure immunity and make inroads on arresting the disease, and 
finally the last bird died two weeks from the ushering in of the 
disease. 

I had some stock vaccine and hurriedly made a vaccine from 
the stock culture the first day. The vaccinations were given all 
young fowls on the plant, and three to four vaccinations were 
given the sick birds. Two vaccinations were given the adult 
birds in the end of the plant where the disease appeared, and 
the balance of the adult fowls were given one injection of 1 
c.c, each of the vaccine. In all, 673 range chickens were vac- 
cinated, 647 adult fowls, 11 water fowls (consisting of 9 ducks 
and 2 geese), 1 turkey, and also 12 pigeons, a total of 1,160 birds. 

The symptoms as observed in this outbreak and among young 
fowls are as follows: In the initial stages the symptoms may be 
overlooked, if the birds are in any way alarmed, that is, if they 
become uneasy. If one observes them from a safe distance the 
birds may show signs of dozing, which, of course, must be dif- 
ferentiated from sleepiness, as in hot weather birds quite fre- 
quently in the shade will sleep, even in the daytime. When 
awakened, and especially when startled to a small degree, the 
bird does not present a normal facial expression, the head is 
slightly nervous, and the bird, if it now arises and moves away 
under stress of disturbance, will show weakness in its gait. 
These symptoms are progressive until the bird becomes prostrate. 
’ In advanced stages the bird when at ease for a moment will 


at 
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sit with its head and tail down, and when it moves shows great 


weakness. Loss of flesh is very rapid, three days being suf- 
ficient to reduce the bird from a fair range condition of flesh to 


one of poor condition. 


The bird may become partially comatose, and if sitting, the 


head may fall forward until the beak touches the ground. There 
ig one condition which somewhat simulates limberneck. When 


I speak of limberneck I always think botulism. Of course birds 
are susceptible to ptomain poison and other neurotoxins outside 
of the toxin of Bacillus botulinus, which to me show similar 
symptoms in the initial stages in this disease on account of the 


 faet that it is a very severe neurotoxin and is likely to be mis- 


taken for limberneck. 

When the bird lies on its side its head may be curved under 
its breast. At this stage there is complete loss of use of the 
muscles of the neck, and the bird is unable to walk. That goes 
back to the point that in any severe nerve poison which destroys 
the use of the muscles of the neck, of course, you are going to 


have a limber neck. The bird may die without a struggle, or 


it may die in spasms. There is soon observed an unkempt ap- 
pearance of the feathers and a sulphur-colored discharge from 
the bowels. 

In this outbreak it appears that the minimum period of in- 


cubation is about three days, and that four days are required 


to stop the disease from spreading with autogenous vaccine. 


_In some birds the temperature falls before death, but in others 
the reverse holds good, the temperature rising. Usually the 


temperature falls immediately after vaccination, although the 


_ reverse may be observed. 


The careass is usually observed to be in emaciated condition. 


There may be present edema, especially in the thorax, in the 
region of the heart. The pericardial flood may be increased in 


quantity; more rarely there may be an abdominal hemorrhage. 


- We found abdominal hemorrhage in three or four of these birds. 


The liver is always enlarged, a hepatitis congestion ; blood drips 
from a section surface. The liver is pliable and tears easily, 
which accounts for the internal hemorrhage. The kidneys are 
congested, and the section surface shows a grayish color, indi- 
eating cloudy swelling. The heart is congested, as shown by 
the blood vessels standing out full and red. The heart presents 
a parboiled appearance. The spleen is uniform in size. Micro- 


scopic pathology : Cloudy swelling is marked in all of the paren- 


chymatous organs. This in some instances is terminated in the 
dissolution of the parchymatie cells. Congestion, both active 
and passive, is always observed in the kidneys, liver and heart. 
This accounts for blood dripping from the cut surface of the 
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liver. The whole microscopic pathologie picture is a result of 
intensive toxic poisoning. 

The normal temperature of the fowl is approximately 107.4. 
In the first case on the chart the temperature is 112.5. The 
highest temperature we have had is 114.5, or 7 degrees of fever, 
which is a terrific fever. After giving 1 ¢.c. of autogenous bac- 
terin, the temperature by the next morning had dropped down 
to 107.4. Then the temperature fluctuated along. On the fourth 
day the bird was given a second vaccination and three days 
later a third vaccination, and a day later was returned to the 
pens. 

The next bird died after the first temperature was taken. The 
first temperature was 111. The third bird died after the first 
temperature had been taken. The temperature at the time of 
going into the hospital was 113. The fourth case died after the 
first temperature was taken, temperature of 110.5. 

The next case we have is a little different, starting in with 
106.5. These birds, when picked up, were quite hurt. This 
bird was vaccinated, and the temperature went up instead of 
down. Usually it goes down, but it didn’t happen to do it in 
this case; I don’t know why; but the bird died two days later 
with a temperature of 109.5. The other cases are similar. In 
one case, after the vaccination the temperature dropped 2 
degrees and remained practically normal until the bird was 
returned to the range. 

I am wondering if there are any questions you would like to 
ask. 

QUESTION: What other disease do you have besides these liver 
derangements? 

Dr. Kaupp: Well birds are quite prone to have a condition of 
hepatitis. Of course in cholera you don’t have an enlarged 
liver, but there you have an acute infectious disease where birds 
are dying with a sulphur-colored discharge from the bowels, anc 
usually enlarged liver indicates fowl typhoid rather than 


LARGE-ANIMAL CLINIC 


DISEASES OF SHEEP—I. E. Newsom 


CHAIRMAN KINGMAN: I want to introduce Dr. I. E. Newsom, 
Fort Collins, Colo., who will talk to you on some diseases of 
sheep. Remember that Dr. Newsom has the opportunity of see- 
ing something over 700,000 feeder lambs and sheep every year. 
This gives him considerable clinical experience besides his corps 
of laboratory workers. (Applause.) 

Dr. Newsom: I wrote to a number of different men who I 
thought would be interested in sheep diseases, and asked them 
to send particular cases to this clinic. Among those who have 
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furnished cases was Dr. Butler, of the State Veterinary Depart- 
ment of Montana. Dr. Butler has, for a number of years, been 
seeing out there in Montana a peculiar disease, one which he 
believes is separate and distinct from the diseases which we com- 
monly encounter in sheep in this country, and Dr. Butler has 
been fortunate enough to obtain two of these cases, and has 
shipped them to us. These will be our first cases for demon- 
stration. Dr. Butler wrote to Dr. A. D. Knowles, who has 
kindly sent us these two cases. 

It is our purpose to look over these two ewes for a few min- 
utes, and then they will be slaughtered, and before | finish with 
the discussion I hope we shall be able to show you the lesions 
in these two ewes. I want to call your attention particularly 
to the drooping of the ears, to the emaciation of the sheep, to 
the hump of that particular one, the larger one, and also the 
fact that the temperatures are either normal or below. The tem- 
perature of the smaller one is 100.8; the temperature of the 
other is 102. Notice also the discharge from the nose. There is 
a slimy discharge from the nose. 

Some years ago Dr. Kinsley asked me if I had seen any of 
these eases, and I told him I had not. He described them as 
having not only this discharge from the nose, but he said that 
discharge contained a caleareous material so that the calcareous 
granules could be felt between the fingers. I haven’t been able 
to determine that that condition exists here, but we have the 
word of the Montana men that these are typical cases of what 
they are wont to call chronic progressive pneumonia in sheep. 

Not being familiar with this disease myself, | asked Dr. Butler 
if he could not come down here and talk about these cases, or 
send some one who could. He was not able to come; he sent 
me a paper written by Dr. Hadleigh Marsh, pathologist for the 
Montana Live Stock Sanitary Board. 

(Dr. Newsom read a paper entitled ‘‘ Progressive Pneumonia 
of Sheep,’’ prepared by Dr. Hadleigh Marsh. This paper was 
published in the JourNAL for January, 1923, page 458.) 

Dr. Newsom: I will have to make a very hurried postmortem 
examination. A considerable portion of this lung is solid. It 
is light in color so that it doesn’t appear to be so much differen- 
tiated from the rest of the lung, but you may take my word for 
it that a considerable portion there is quite solid. Even extend- 
ing up farther on the inside there is some solidified area also, 
indicating an inflammatory condition of considerable standing. 

There are certain areas in the other lung that are in the same 
condition; I should say they are hardly as extensive as they 
were in the first lung. Here is an area that is collapsed and 
rather firm; an area of some little size here, the apical lobe, 
in a similar condition that seems to be solidified—no air in it. 
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It seems to me from the general feel of the whole lung that it a 
is a little firmer than a normal lung should be, and possibly 7 
would show small areas of concrete inflammatory condition *./ 
throughout. 

I think that there were no other very noticeable lesions in 
the carcass. I don’t know that I can demonstrate it, but you 
will find in a very emaciated sheep, as well as emaciated ani- 
mals of other kinds, in the mediastinum a gelatinous appear- 
ance that commonly goes with emaciation. It doesn’t have any 
special significance, of course, in this particular animal. 

In Colorado we still have some disease that the old stockmen 
are wont to call hollow belly, and our diagnosis of that is fre- 
quently made on the finding of this gelatinous condition of the 
fat everywhere where the fat should be associated with emacia- 

tion. There is no adhesion, and no evidence of any pleurisy 
at all. 

QUESTION: That disease doesn’t show up any except on the 
lungs? 
Dr. Newsom: Apparently on the lungs. 
ot 7 Dr. Monwter: Are those areas solid enough to sink in water? 


Dr. Newsom: No, it does not sink. There has been some 
pleurisy in this animal because the lungs adhere to the ribs. 
This is rather more extensive. This is the larger ewe, the one 
that was pumping so hard, and we would rather expect the con- 
dition to be a little more extensive here. Here the difference 
in color is quite marked, more so than in the other. The af- 
fected area appears darker; very extensive adhesions of the 
other lung to the ribs, much more so than the first one I took 
out; and the proportionate area of diseased lung, | suppose, 
is nearly as great as in the other ease. / 

Yesterday afternoon we took six lambs—five of them you see 
before you here—and we gave inoculations of a pure culture o7 
Bacillus ovisepticus to five out of the six, leaving one as a con- 
trol. I don’t know just which one is the control now, but we 
will get it located in a moment. The amounts given were 20, 
15, 10 and 5 and 1le.c. This culture was taken out of an incuba- 
tor a week ago today, and at that time was a 48-hour culture. 
We have been accustomed to using this culture—our strain No. 
33—and being able to kill lambs of approximately this size quite 
readily with 10 ¢.c. given in the jugular vein. That was the — 
method of administration here—in the jugular vein. 7 

Of course, we realize that taking a culture at room tempera- 
ture and leaving it for a considerable length of time may give 
unusual results. You heard a statement to that effect yesterday 
in one of the sections, that no one quite knew just how virulent 
an organism of this kind was at a given time. You might deter- 
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mine its virulence at a given time, and in a few hours you 
wouldn’t know what its virulence would be. 

The peculiar thing here is that the one that got the 10 c.c. 
died, and the one that got the 15 and the one that got the 20 
are alive, and will probably continue to live, because it has been 
our experience that death usually follows within 24 hours, or 
prostration is so great at the end of 24 hours that it is very 
evident that that animal will die. 

From the fact that these lambs are not showing prostration, 
although they do show a little rapidity of breathing, I should 
say that it is quite probable that not any more of them will die, 
so that the one that died was the one that got the 10 ¢.c. in the 
vein, and not the one that that got the larges amount. 

Anyone who has worked with hemmorhagie septicemia organ- 
isms understands that there is considerable irregularity in viru- 
lence and will not be surprised at the result we got, considering 
the fact that the culture has been so long out of the incubator. 
Just why one sheep should die that had 10 c¢.c., and another one 
that had twice as much should survive, I do not know, but of 
course there is a difference in susceptibility of animals. It is 
not at all likely that there was any difference in virulence of 
this organism, because all of it was taken out of the-same bottle. 

I had hoped to have two or three or more cases for examina- 
tion in order to demonstrate lesions that come from inoculation 
of pure culture. As you see, I have only one. The lesions that 
we find in inoculated animals are extremely varied. There may 
be practically no lesions. In other cases there may be a few 
hemorrhages and a very large amount of straw-colored fluid in 
the thoracic and abdominal cavities. In other cases hemorrhages 
may be very considerable, under the skin, under the pleura, 
rather rarely under the peritoneum, and under the pericardium. 
In this case we had a few hemorrhages under the skin, a few 
hemorrhages in the lung showing under the pleura, some very 
minute hemorrhages under the pericardium, some reddening of 
the lymph glands, and some reddening of the stomach. Whether 
these can be demonstrated at this time I do not know. I made 
this examination just after noon, and it is possible that due to 
drying these things will not be readily demonstrated. 

You see a little hemorrhage on the neck here, a Httle redden- 
ing, even though it is dry. Of course that was a result of the 
inoculation. The trachea was pretty well filled with foam, and 
that is a condition we find in so many field cases that we call 
hemorrhagic septicemia. Very frequently at the nostril of the 
dead sheep you find a little mass of foam, oftentimes tinged with 
blood. This trachea was pretty well filled with foam; it doesn’t 
show so readily now, because it has dried up. The mucous mem- 
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wie is a little darker than normal, although not so dark as is 
frequently seen. 

The submaxillary lymph glands are somewhat reddened, but 
not much swollen. The prescapular lymph glands are reddened 
and somewhat swollen, which is rather common not only to in- 
oculated but to field cases. In field cases of hemorrhagic septi- 
cemia we find particularly the prescapular and submaxillary 
lymph glands very much swollen and very deeply reddened in 
acute cases. 

Those are the lymph glands which particularly show change 
in this animal. The other lymph glands that I examined were 
apparently normal. Some few hemorrhages can be noticed un- 
der the pulmonary pleura, but not at any considerable distance. 

The fourth stomach is turned rather dark now, but it was 
‘ather noticeably reddened when the sheep was first opened, 
and there again is a condition that has caused a considerable 
interest to us. 

For a number of years, we believe that we confused hemor- 
rhagic septicemia with a dietary disorder. Don’t understand 
me to say that we haven’t dietary disorders in sheep; we have. 
We have extreme losses in sheep from dietary disorders. But 
because of the reddening of the fourth stomach in many field 
cases we used to say dietary disorder at once, and let it go at 
that, until finally we got so many eases where there seemed no 
possibility of attributing it to diet, that is, they were not on 
full feed of barley, corn or peas or whatever the feed might be, 
and then when we had so many times, using pure cultures of 
the organism, reproduced this stomach lesion, that we found that 
Bacillus ovisepticus was capable of producing a gastritis that ap- 
peared extremely red, and that the appearance of gastritis 
didn’t necessarily mean a dietary disorder. 

I want to take just a few minutes to express my views on 
hemorrhagic septicemia in sheep. I know very little about hem- 
orrhagie septicemia in other animals, and I may know very little 
about hemorrhagic septicemia in sheep. We are quite certain 
that we have diagnosed many cases in sheep as hemorrhagic 
septicemia that were not so, and I am quite sure that all of us 
are doing that. Possibly that is true of other animals. We also 
believe that there is a real hemorrhagic septicemia in sheep, and 
we have come to the conclusion that in a considerable percentage 
of field cases we can, with some degree of certainty, tell by the 
examination, the postmortem, the history, all the factors in the 
case, whether or not we can isolate from that animal a bipolar 
organism. 

We have a number of dietetic disturbances out there in our 
a bipolar organism from 
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the spleen, lymph glands, heart blood, and even lungs, and have 
failed in practically all cases. 

On the other hand, when we have these enlarged lymph glands, 
the red trachea, the hemorrhages under the pleura, particularly, 
we can, in most of those eases, isolate the bipolar organisms. 

This dietetic disturbance, whatever it may be, comes not in 
the first two or three weeks or month after they get into the 
list, but after the animals are on full feed, are fat and ap- 
parently in excellent condition. They die quickly. In those 
conditions we may have hemorrhages, but the hemorrhages are 
more apt to become intermuscular. You hold up the thin ab- 
dominal wall in those cases, and you find it is just interspersed 
with hemorrhages, and in those eases where the average man 
would say that there was no question about it because there are 
the hemorrhages even more profuse than in what we are calling 
real, true hemorrhagic septicemia, we haven’t been able to isolate 
the bipolar organism. 

So, as I say, we think we are able to accept that the dietetic 
disturbance comes on full feed of corn, barley, peas. I don’t 
know what relation it has to the diet. We have tried to repro- 
duce it by overfeeding, and have failed. We have put sheep in 
experimental conditions, under all sorts of peculiar surround- 
ings, with irregularity of feeding, and overfeeding, and all that, 
and we never could produce disturbance of that kind; and yet 
we are not able to isolate any organism, but we do know that it 
comes when they are on full feed; and when the grain feed is 
cut out that condition stops. 

Of course, that is only one. That is probably our chief dis- 
ease that causes loss that is not the hemorrhagic septicemia in 
our feed-lot lambs. We have undoubtedly several more. 

We make a diagnosis of hemorrhagic septicemia when we find 
these lesions that I spoke of, and when we can, by inoculation, 
isolate the bipolar organism from the spleen and the lymph 
glands and the heart blood, or any one of them we still believe 
that there is then a hemorrhagie septicemia, and some years it 
causes very heavy loss and other vears not very much. 
(Proceedings to be continued.) 4) 

PRESIDENTIAL APPOINTMENTS 


The following appointments have been announced by Dr. 
W. H. Welch, President of the A. V. M. A.: 

Dr. William E. Muldoon, of Manhattan, Kans., has been ap- 
pointed A. V. M. A. representative on the Board of Managers 


of the Horse Association of America. 
Dr. T. H. Ferguson, of Lake Geneva, Wis., has been ap- 
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pointed to the Committee on Intelligence and Education, sue- 
ceeding Dr. J. S. Koen, whose term had expired. 

Dr. J. S. Koen, of Bloomington, Ill., has been appointed to 
fill the vacancy on the Committee on Legislation, caused by the 
expiration of the term of Dr. F. A. Bolser. 

Dr. Wm. M. Bell, of Nashville, Tenn., has been appointed to 
fill the vacancy on the Committee on Revision of the Constitution 
and By-Laws, caused by the resignation of Dr. J. R. Mohler. 

The Committee on Prevention and Control of Animal Dis- 
eases has been announced as follows: Dr. H. W. Turner, Chair- 
man; Dr. George H. Hart, Dr. I. E. Newsom, Dr. A. F. Schalk, 
Capt. R. A. Kelser. 

President Welch has recently appointed a special Committee 
on Policy, consisting of the following members: T. E. Munce, 
chairman, and C. E. Cotton, representing the Executive Board ; 
M. Jacob, representing agricultural education and the South; 
D. H. Udall, representing veterinary education; L. A. Merillat 
and W. H. Welch, representing the practitioners; J. R. Mohler, 
the Federal Government, and H. Preston Hoskins, acting as see- 


COMMITTEE ON REVISION 


The Committee on Revision of the Constitution and By-Laws 
of the A. V. M. A. met with the Executive Board, in Chicago, 
December 5 and 6, and discussed a number of proposed amend- 
ments to the Constitution and By-Laws. A copy of these pro- 
posed changes, with the articles or paragraphs of the present 


retary. 


Constitution and By-Laws proposed to be changed, has been 
sent to each member of the Revision Committee and the Ex- 
ecutive Board, for further comment or approval, and the same 
will be published in full in March issue of the JouRNAL, in pur- 
suance of the motion passed at the St. Louis meeting. 


ELECTION IN EXECUTIVE BOARD DISTRICT NO. 1 

A great deal of interest is being manifested in the election of 
a member of the Executive Board from District No. 1 (Can- 
ada). The first fifty nominating ballots returned to the See- 
retary ’s office contained the names of twelve different Canadian 
veterinarians. Owing to the closeness of the race (at the time 
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this is being written two votes would change the standing), it 
seems desirable to keep the polls open the sixty days implied by 
the by-laws. Therefore, the nominations will close February 
11, 1923. As soon thereafter as possible, the Secretary will mail 
an election ballot, containing the names of the five members 
receiving the highest number of nominating votes, to each mem- 
ber in good standing in the First District. These ballots should 
be returned without delay, properly marked, to the office of the 
Secretary. 


HOSKINS’S BIRTHDAY 


January 3, 1923, was the thirty-seventh birthday of Dr. H. 


Preston Hoskins, the Secretary-Editor of the A. V. M. A. He 
celebrated it by moving into the new offices of the Association, 
which have been opened in the Book Building (Suite 735-6), on 
Washington Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. The first visitor to the 
office was Dr. S. Brenton, of Detroit, who served the Association 
as President in 1911-1912. It is to be hoped that no veteri- 
narian will pass through Detroit without calling at the office of 
If you want to call the office by long distance 
telephone, the numger is Calillie 1037, ya 

An encouraging sign: The Secretary reports that up to Janu- 
ary 3, 1923, eleven members of the Association had paid up 
Who is next? 


the Association. 


their dues one year in advance. 


Another good sign: Up to January 3, 1923, the Secretary re- 
ports that he already has on file seventeen applications for mem- 
bership to be acted upon at Montreal, and the real campaign 


for new members has not yet been started! ae 


Among those who attended the 24th annual meeting of the 
Society of American Bacteriologists, held in Detroit, December 
28, 29 and 30, 1922, were the following veterinarians: Drs. W. 
A. Hagan and H. L. Gilman, of Ithaca, N. Y.; Ward Giltner 
and H. J. Stafseth, of East Lansing, Mich.; S. R. Johnson, of 
Lansing, Mich.; John Reichel, of Glenolden, Pa.; C. P. Fitch, of 
St. Paul, Minn.; Donald C. Beaver, Archibald R. Ward and H. 
Preston Hoskins, of Detroit, Mich. : 
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VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW. 
YORK CITY 


THE regular monthly meeting of the Veterinary Medical 
Association of New York City was held in the Academy of 
Medicine, New York City, on Wednesday evening, November 1, 
President Robt. S. MacKellar presiding. The minutes of the 
October meeting were read and approved. 

Dr. W. Reid Blair, who had just returned from an extensive 
tour through continental Europe, entertained the association 
with an instructive talk on his experiences in the various coun- 
tries along véterinary lines. The doctor’s discourse was greatly 
appreciated and brought out a good discussion and a number of 
questions were answered satisfactorily. The following resolu- 
_ tion was proposed by Dr. Blair: 


Wuereas, The American Blue Cross Society, under the di- 
rection of its president, Miss Maud Adams, is endeavoring to 
_ promote legislation compelling the use of anesthetics in painful 
operations on animals; and, 

Wuereas, Such legislation, if properly drafted and properly 
enforced, will contribute to greater humaneness in the handling 
and treatment of animals; be it 

Resolved, That the Veterinary Medical Association of New 
York City heartily endorse the movement of the Blue Cross So- 
ciety in its efforts to prevent undue suffering as the result of 
surgical or other painful operations on animals. 


After a general discussion the resolution was seconded and 
carried. 

The single-injection method for immunization against rabies 
was brought up and a snappy discussion took place. Dr. Tice- 
hurst said he had vaccinated a great number of dogs that were 
exposed to rabies around Englewood and Tenafly, N. J., none of 
which came down with rabies after vaccination. Dr. Goubraud 
said he had vaccinated six exposed dogs successfully lately. Dr. 
Higgins pointed out that rabies has existed in the United States 
for a long time, and as the single-injection method had been suc- 
cessful in eliminating rabies in Canada and in Japan, he thought 
the time was ripe for veterinarians in the United States to advo-_ 
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cate to health departments and the public generally the advan- 
tages of this method of control. 

Under new business, the president brought up the subject of a 
meeting place for the association. After discussion it was agreed 
that the Academy of Medicine was most convenient if our finances 
could stand the rental. 

Dr. Clayton proposed that the by-laws be temporarily sus- 
pended to omit the $5 initiation fee to stimulate the admission 
of new members, which was carried. 

Dr. Clayton proposed that Section I, Article 8, of our by- 
laws be amended to read: ‘‘ And the annual dues shall be $5 per 
year, payable in advancee.’’ 

Dr. R. W. Gannett spoke on the advisability of having some 
outside prominent men in the profession address the meetings. 

No further business appearing, the meeting adjourned. 

J. CrawForp, Secretary. 


{ SOUTHEASTERN STATES VETERINARY MEDICAL 


ASSOCIATION 


THE seventh annual meeting of the Southeastern States Vet- 
erinary Medical Association was held in Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Hotel Patten, November 20-21, 1922. 

The meeting was opened by an address of weleome by Mayor 
A. W. Chambliss, Chattanooga, Tenn., and responded to by Dr. 
Tait Butler, of Memphis, Tenn. 

President W. M. Bell, of Nashville, Tenn., delivered his ad- 
dress in an impressive manner and conveyed an optimistic view 
of the future of the veterinary profession in the South. 

The convention was honored with the presence of Dr. W. H. 
Welch, Lexington, Ill., president of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association, who delivered the principal address of the 
morning session. Among the many good points brought out m 
his address was the possibilities of poultry practice. He sub- 
stantiated his opinion with his experiences in his own practice. — 
All who heard his address feel sure of a successful year for i 


American Veterinary Medical Association under his direction 
as president. 


‘*‘The Veterinarians’ Position in the Advancement of § oy 


Livestock Industry’’ was discussed by Dr. Tait Butler, of 
Memphis, Tenn., editor of the Progressive Farmer, who ~ 
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dicted that the veterinary profession would continue to grow 

and develop with faster strides than ever before. He also paid 

a fine tribute to Dr. C, A. Cary and Dr. W. H. Dalrymple, when 

he said they were the two most useful veterinarians to the pro- 
fession in the South along the lines not concretely veterinary, 
as they had educated the people on basic principles of agricul- 
ture and livestock production. 

: Immediately following the morning session a Dutch luncheon 
was enjoyed by all at the Patten Hotel. 

The afternoon session was opened by a paper from Dr. T. P. 

White, Bureau of Animal Industry, on ‘‘Our Swine Disease Situ- 

ation with Especial Reference to Cholera.’’ His paper brought 
out a great deal of discussion and many points of interest. 

- Dr. J. H. Reitz and Dr. W. H. Cheney discussed ‘‘ Laboratory 
- Diagnosis as an Aid to the Practitioner.’ Mr. C. E. Brehm 
read a paper on ‘‘ Relationship of the County Agent to the Vet- 
erinary Profession.’’ He outlined the position that the county 
agent should have, from the county agent’s viewpoint, and we are 
sure that if the policies outlined by him were adhered to a 
better feeling would exist between agriculture demonstration 
agents and the veterinarian. 

Quite a unique number on the program was the lantern slide 
illustrated lecture by Dr. G. A. Roberts, of Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
In this paper he discussed the common diseases mong livestock 
in Brazil and showed the possibilities of the profession as he saw 
it during his three years’ veterinary service in that country. 

The banquet was held in the dining room of the Hotel Patten 
at 7 o’clock. Dr. M. Jacob, of Knoxville, Tenn., acted as toast- 
master, and every one seemed to have a good time at this banquet. 

The following papers were read and discussed at the morning 
session of November 21: ‘‘Fright Disease in Dogs,’’ by M. 
Jacob and others; ‘‘Botulism in Dogs,’’ by Dr. P. C. McLain; 
‘‘Summary Case Reports of Canine Practice in Dogs,’’ by Dr. 
W. J. Cross, and ‘‘Treatment of Intestinal Parasites in Dogs,’’ 
by Dr. J. G. Phelps. 

At the business session the following officers were elected for 
the incoming year: President, M. Jacob, Knoxville, Tenn.; 1st 
Vice President, A. L. Hirleman, Atlanta, Ga. ; 2d Vice President, 
A. G. G. Richardson, Athens, Ga.; 3d Vice President, J. S. And- 
rade, Huntsville, Ala.; Secretary-Treasurer, John I. Handley, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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The next meeting will be held in Greensboro, N. C., the second 
Monday and Tuesday of November, 1923. 
JOHN I. HANDLEY, Secretary. 


B. A. I. VETERINARY INSPECTORS’ ASSOCIATION 


THE following is a report of the meetings held during the 
last month by the school of instructions for the veterinary in- 
spectors, as instituted by Dr. W. N. Neil, inspector in charge of 
the Chicago station, which meets in the Government office of 
one of the local plants each Monday morning. The Chicago 
branch of the National Association of Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry Veterinarians prepares a program for several weeks in 
advance on various subjects relating to meat inspection. All 
subjects are presented by inspectors who have had considerable 
experience in the Bureau. Various pathological specimens of 
interest, as well as rare conditions found by the inspectors, are 
collected during the week and held under refrigeration until the 
following Monday morning when diagnoses and discussions are 
made. 

On November 20, Dr. L. E. Day, in charge of the pathological 
laboratory, talked on the subject of ‘‘Diseases of the Skin.”’ 
Dr. Day’s talk was very interesting and instructive, as it in- 
cluded practically all of the diseases of the skin. 

On November 27, Dr. Otto Hornlein, assistant inspector in 
charge of the Chicago station, read a very interesting paper on 
the ‘‘ History of Meat Inspection.”’ 

On December 4, Dr. L. E. Day gave a very interesting talk 
on the blood. The physiology of the blood as well as its relation 
to diseases was fully discussed. 

On December 11, Dr. W. H. Daly, president of the local asso- 
ciation, presided at the meeting. Dr. C. M. Lombard read a 
well-prepared paper on ‘‘ Diseases of the Osseous System from 
the Standpoint of Meat Inspection. ’’ 

At each meeting interesting pathological specimens were pre- 
sented for discussion and diagnosis. At the last meeting all 
veterinarians were instructed to make a special study of ‘‘Swine 
Erysipelas’’ before the next meeting, as specimens of diamond 
skin disease will be presented, and the relation between the two 
will be fully discussed. 

L. T. Hopkins, Secretary. 
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ARMY VETERINARIANS MEET 7 


THE Army veterinarians, both active and reserve, at the Sixth 
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Corps Area had a get-together meeting and dinner at the Hotel 
LaSalle, Chieago, December 7, 1922. About thirty officers 
1 were present. Col. W. P. Hill, Chief Veterinarian of the 
Sixth Corps Area, presided. Col. D. 8S. White spoke in a de- 
lightfully humorous way of his army veterinary experience. 
Col. L. A. Merillat vividly described many difficulties encoun- 
tered in his varied experience in France. Lieut.-Col. N. 8. 
Mayo spoke on the Reserve Corps from a citizen’s standpoint. 
Col. Keck and Maj. Christy, line officers in charge of the Re- 
serve Corps activities in the Sixth Area, spoke of the need of 
reserve officers and the opportunity that the Reserve Corps 
offers. Maj. Christy stated that the percentage of veterinary 
officers in the Reserve Corps was much below that of any other 
branch of the service, and urged veterinarians to enter the Re- 
serve Corps. They will be assigned to units and can take ex- 
aminations for promotion. Veterinary officers that served dur- 
ing the war can take the examination in much less time than 
veterinarians coming in from civil life, as their war service 
counts. 

Capt. MacCanachie, of the Canadian Army Veterinary Serv- 
ice, was present as a guest, and related in a delightful way 
many amusing experiences while he was serving with the Brit- 
ish forees overseas. 

An organization of Army veterinarians was started. Col. W. 
P. Hill was made temporary president and Col. L. A. Merillat 
temporary secretary. It is hoped to make this a national or- 
ganization similar to organizations in other branches of the | 
service, 

Everyone present agreed to do all he could to increase the | 
number of veterinary officers in the Reserve Corps. a 

A most delightful evening was spent, and it is believed that 
preliminary steps have been taken that will be of great service . 
to the Army Veterinary Corps, both active and reserve. 
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NEBRASKA VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
THE twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Nebraska Veterinary 
Medical Association held in Lincoln, December 12 and 13, was 
by far the most successful from every point of view during the 
existence of the organization. 
Headquarters of the association were maintained at the Hotel 
Lincoln where excellent facilities were obtainable for the literary 


and social portions of the program. 
The morning session of the first day was opened with the 


. | rousing address of weleome from Honorable F. C. Zerung, 


Mayor of the City of Lincoln, with response by Dr. D. W. Hurst, 
Mayor of Tecumseh. These remarks were followed by the ad- 
dress of the President, Dr. Geo. A. Young, of Syracuse, and 
with a paper on the ‘‘Future of Our Profession,’’ by Dr. O. H. 
Person. 

Dr. R. R. Dykstra, dean of the College of Veterinary Medicine 
of the Kansas State Agricultural College, whose reputation as a 
practical lecturer on veterinary subjects is well known, was the 
last speaker during the morning session, and succeeded, as usual, 
in holding the interest of every one present to the last minute 
with his explanation of differential diagnosis of certain cattle 
diseases that resemble each other clinically. 

Following lunch, a special street car conveyed the veterina- 
-rians from the hotel to the University farm, where a general 
- elinie was held in the horse pavilion, a place admirably fitted 
7 for the occasion. The clinic, in charge of Drs. Perrin, Foltz, and 
Skidmore, included demonstrations of practical value to the 
practitioner. The first part of a demonstration in the treat- 

ment of sterility in cattle was given by Dr. W. L. Boyd, of the 
University of Minnesota, using special subjects and selected 
specimens. Dental nerve blocking, ventral hernia operation, 
caponizing, Ferguson’s operation on. hard-milking cows, intra- 
venous medication and blood infusion, ablation of bull’s eye, 
-serotal hernia operation by pleating method, umbilical hernia 
operation, and an operation on a hermaphrodite dog were par- 
ticipated in by R. R. Dykstra, J. S. Anderson, L. J. Boulier, 
- §. W. Alford, L. V. Skidmore, P. Phillipson, Geo. A. Young, 
CR. (. Gilmore, R. C. Moore, and Fred Collins. 
The annual banquet for the veterinarians, their relatives and 


friends at 6.30 p. m. at the Lincoln Hotel, with Dr. L, Van Es 


> 


as the very able toastmaster, was a huge success in every re- 
spect, with two hundred in attendance. 

In order that the spirit of the season should not be forgotten 
the banquet room was gorgeously decorated in true holiday 
style. A great Christmas tree standing in the center of the floor 
and reaching to the high ceiling was decorated and adorned with 
many colored electric lights. From the chandeliers, which were 
draped with colored tissue paper, ran long streamers of ever- 
green and tinsel, ending at the side walls and forming an at- 
tractive arch, under which the banquet tables were spread. At 
either side of the room and on the platform surrounding the 
orchestra were numerous smaller trees resembling the large one 
in the center. 

During the sumptuous repast of roast turkey with trimmings 
favors were passed in the form of paper hats, toy balloons, and 
horns, which created much mirth and closer fellowship. Several 
musical numbers during and after the banquet were enjoyed by 
all, more especially the song created by some poetically inclined 
individual in our midst which is entitled ‘‘When the Roll is 
Called Up Yonder Who’ll Be There?’’ sung to the tune of ‘‘ Old 
Black Joe,’’ and humorously dealing with the appointment of 
the next State Veterinarian in view of the change of political 
faith in Nebraska. 

The after-dinner speakers included Mr. August Eiche, Presi- 
dent of the Lincoln Chamber of Commerce, who extended a 
welcome to the visitors on behalf of the organization which he 
represents, followed by a response by Dr. F. R. Woodring, As- 
sistant Chief of the Nebraska Bureau of Animal Industry. Dr. 
A. R. Mitchell, of Lincoln, member of the executive committee 
of the American Medical Association, gave the principal address 
of the evening, pointing out in a very able manner how much the 
medical and veterinary professions have in common. The speak- 
ing program was concluded with a short, snappy talk by Dr. 
R. R. Dykstra, of Manhattan, Kans. 

Dancing until midnight, following the banquet, with music 
furnished by a four-piece orchestra, ended the first day’s 
program. 

Beginning the morning session of the second day the reports 
of the seeretary-treasurer and the various committees were 
read, followed by the election of thirteen new members, which 
is evidence of the rapid growth of the association. Practical 
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papers by Dr. T. P. Rose, of York, and Dr. C. C. Hall, of Omaha, 
carried many helpful pointers to the veterinarians. The second 
part of Dr. Boyd's lecture on sterility in eattle, illustrated by 
lantern slides, covered a subject of such vast importance, given 
in such an efficient way, that this alone was well worth the time 
given by every one in attendance. The election of officers for 
the ensuing vear resulted as follows: D. W. Hurst, of Tecumseh, 
President ; Elmer Watkins, of Cambridge, Vice President; F. R. 
Woodring, of Lincoln, Secretary and Treasurer. 

During the afternoon a number of subjects of merit were 


discussed, the titles of which were: ‘‘Crow-foot Poisoning in 
Hogs,’’ *‘Some Conditions in Swine Met With in Practice,’ 
—**Coecidiosis in Sheep,’’ Relation of Soil to Animal Diseases, ”’ 
‘State Veterinarian’s Office and the Practicing Veterinarian,’’ 
‘Case Reports,’’ and ‘**Observations in Animal Disease Con- 


trol Work,’’ by the following veterinarians in their respective 
order: Drs. D. W. Hurst, Maurice C. Hall, H. M. Martin, L. 
Van Es, D. D. Tobias, C. H. Hays. 

The lecture on ‘*‘ Parasitic Diseases of Live Stock and Conirol 
Measures,’’ by Maurice C. Hall, of Washington, D. C., explained 
in minutest detail those conditions met with in every-day prac- 

— tice on which the veterinarian is as a usual thing not so well 
informed as along some other lines; therefore the information 
gained was of inestimable value. 

Miscellaneous business and appointment of committees fol- 

lowed, with Grand Island selected as the next meeting place. 
The committees on local arrangements with W. T. Spencer, of 


Lincoln, as general chairman, and Mrs. Carl J. Norden, as chair- 
man of the ladies’ committee, are to be especially commended 
for the efficient way in which this portion of the meeting was 
handled, everything working with clock-like precision, which 


added much to the success of the meeting. 

At 10 a. m. Tuesday an informal reception was held for the 
ladies in the English Room of the Lineoln, followed by a get- 
acquainted luncheon at 11.30 a.m. The afternoon was taken up 
with a visit to the Eiche Greenhouses, the largest in the State 
where 40,000 roses were found to be in full bloom. After an 
‘inspection of this wonderful place, the ladies proceeded to the 


Gooch mill, bakery and macaroni factory, where many of the 


mysteries in the manufacture of grain-food products were seen 
and explained by courteous guides. At the close of the inspec- 
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tion the guests were favored with a buffet luncheon at the mill, 
following which the ladies were returned to the hotel in au- 
tomobiles furnished by the Lincoln Auto Club. 

Wednesday was crowded full for the ladies with a morning 
shopping tour and informal reception on the balcony of the 
hotel and at 12.30 a luncheon was served by the Lincoln Chamber 
of Commerce in the club rooms with the visiting ladies as guests. 
A matinee at 2.30 o’clock at the Orpheum Theatre ended a most 
delightful two-days’ entertainment. 

During the session a Ladies’ Auxiliary was formed with the 
election of Mrs. S. W. Alford, of Lincoln, as President; Mrs. 
J. S. Anderson, of Aurora, Vice President, and Mrs. A. A. 
Anderson, of Grand Island, Secretary. 

Thus ended the successful twenty-fifth meeting of the Ne- 
braska Veterinary Medical Association. 

F. R. Wooprina, Secretary. 


WESTERN NEW YORK VETERINARY MEDICAL 


THE Western New York Veterinary Medical Association held 
its annual meeting December 15, in the building of the Erie 
County Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

The meeting was called to order at 1.30 p. m. by President 
E. L. Volgenau, with clinics as the first order on the program. 
Clinies consisted of lamenesses in horses and demonstration of 
the roaring operation by Dr. J. N. Frost, of Cornell University ; 
complete paralysis in a cat, ovariotomy of a bitch by the flank 
operation, by Dr. J. L. Wilder, Akron, N. Y. 

Business meeting convened at 4 p. m., thirty-five members re- 
sponding to the roll call. Two new members were added to our 
list, which now totals seventy. 

The following officers were elected for the year: President, 
E. C. Cleveland, Cattaragus; Vice President, Chas. D. Blaser, 
Buffalo; Seeretary-Treasurer, F. F. Fehr, Buffalo; two Directors, 
Kk. L. Volgenau and H. D. Martin, both of Buffalo, to serve a 
term of three vears. 

At 6.15 the meeting adjourned for dinner at the Old Teck 
Cafe, where the members were joitied by the ladies and enjoyed 


a bounteous repast. 
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PLC. A. Hall. 


interest our members take in the meetings and have a tendency 
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After dinner the ladies, who had been entertained during the 
afternoon at the B. G. H. Club, with Mrs. F. F. Fehr as hostess, 
were escorted to the theatre, and the meeting reconvened at 


Dr. E. T. Faulder, of Albany, gave a talk on ‘‘The Eradica- 
tion and Control of Bovine Tuberculosis,’’ and showed the 
progress being made in different states under the accredited 
herd plan. Dr. R. F. Frick, Erie County Farm Bureau Direc- 
tor, spoke on the cooperation and assistance of the Farm 
Bureau to the Federal, State and local veterinarians in control- 
ling tuberculosis. 

After several interesting case reports were presented by 
members, the meeting adjourned to meet at Akron, N. Y., the 
second week in July, 1923, as the guests of Dr. J. L. Wilder. 

Visitors were E. T. Faulder, Albany; B. J. Cady, Olean; 
J. N. Frost, Ithaca; H. M. Starling, representing the H. K. 
Mulford Co.; W. S. Anderson, representing the Cassius Way 
Co., and Harold Smith, representing the Tilden Co. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BUREAU OF ANIMAL 
INDUSTRY VETERINARIANS 

A meeting of the Metropolitan Division of the N. A. B. A. L. 
V. was held in Room 303, U. S. Barge Office, New York, N. Y., 
on December 15, 1922. Twenty members were present. Dr. 
Albert Long presided. After completing the regular order of 
business, Dr. N. L. Townsend supplemented News Letter No. 1 
with personal impressions of the convention of the N. A. B. A. 
I. V. held in St. Louis, which he attended as Vice President at 
Large. The next order of business was a paper presented by Dr. 


M. J. Murphy on ‘‘Tuberculosis with Particular Reference to _ 


the Mode of Entrance and Distribution of Tubercle Bacilli in 
the Body.’’ This interesting and instructive contribution ‘o 
our knowledge of tuberculosis was fully discussed by nearly all 
members present. Dr. Murphy’s paper was in line with the 
policy of this division which is to devote a portion of its time 
to the discussion of subjects considered of most importance in 


the work of veterinary inspection. Such discussions add to the 


to inerease the efficiency of Bureau work. The program com- 
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mittee, consisting of Drs. N. L. Townsend, R. M. Mullings and 
M. J. Murphy, intimate that there is a possibility of arranging 
a program for the January meeting that will be of exceptional 
interest. Epw. L. Sanper, Secretary. 


— 
CONFERENCE OF TICK-ERADICATION FORCES 


A conference of Federal and State employees engaged in the 


work of eradicating cattle tick from the South was held at the 
Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, Texas, January 9 to 11. The meet- 
ing was also attended by State livestock sanitary officials from 
those States which remain infested with the tick. 

Although the meeting was called at the instance of the offi- 
cials of the Bureau of Animal Industry, the program was largely 
in the hands of those representing various State organizations 
which are interested in seeing the cattle industry of the South 
freed of the fever tick. 

Matters pertaining to the administration of State laws and 
regulations relating to tick eradication were discussed. Pre- 
liminary tick eradication by means of motion pictures, posters, 
and other means of properly informing cattle owners as to the 
advantages of eliminating the tick as a ‘‘star boarder’’ from 
their cattle was brought before the conference by those who 
have had successful experience along this line. The organi- 
zation of Federal, State and county forces, to obtain the most 
efficient cooperation of all forces engaged in the work, was also 
discussed. 

It has been found in past years that such conferences of those 
 aetively engaged in tick eradication prove of great benefit to 

the campaign. General discussions of experiences in the ecam- ‘ 
paign during last year enable the workers to plan their work x 
effectively for the coming year. 
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j beginning at 10 o’clock a. m. 
The program was as follows: 
Forenoon: Election of officers and reports. 


MARYLAND VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
The regular semi-annual meeting of the Maryland State Vet- q 
—erinary Medical Association was held on Thursday, January 
18, at the Medical Hall, 1211 Cathedral Street, Baltimore, Md., 
@ 
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Afternoon: Address by Dr. E. C. Schroeder, Superintendent 


of the Bureau of Animal Industry Experiment Station at 


Bethesda, on **Contagious Abortion of Cattle,’’ followed by an 


address by Dr. IL. K. Atherton, Inspector in Charge of Hog- 


Cholera Investigation for Maryland, on ‘*The Control of Hog 
Cholera.’ 


Both of these gentlemen are well known to our members and 


their addresses showed that much study and investigation had 


been given to their respective subjects. 


Hunpert Youna, Secretary. 


CONFERENCE OF VETERINARIANS AT PENNSYL- 
VANIA 


A conference of veterinarians will be held on February 27 and 
28 at the School of Veterinary Medicine, University of Penn- 
sylvania. The program, as far as completed, includes bovine 


pneumonia, ascaris in swine, other important diseases of swine, 


equine influenza and contagious pneumonia, some of the ail- 


ments peculiar to Thoroughbreds and Hunters, and poultry dis- 


eases of special interest. All veterinarians are cordially invited 
to attend. The Alumni Society has arranged to give a smoker 
on the evening of February 27 to those attending the conference. 


The program will be printed later and copies will be mailed on 


request. 


The Paris Society of Comparative Pathology has adopted the 
following resolution as a means of combating the danger of the 


spread of echinococei: 

**Resolved, That private slaughterhouses be suppressed and be 
replaced by communal abattoirs. 

‘‘That the legislative enactments concerning the seizure of 
stray dogs and the destruction of animal carcasses be strictly 
enforeed. 

‘*That dogs should not be permitted to enter the flaying rooms 
at all, and the abattoirs to only a limited extent, as controlled 
by definite regulations. 

“That the declaration of all animals diseovered in the abat- 
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A notice of the death, early in November, of Dr. James B. 
Asheraft, a professor in the College of Veterinary Science, Las 
Banos, Laguna, Philippine Islands, has just been received. The 
deceased was a member of the American Veterinary Medical 
Association, having joined the Association at the Denver con- 
vention in 1921. 

A resolution of the Philippine Veterinary Medical <Associa- 
tion on the death of Dr. Asheraft is as follows: 


Wuereas, Dr. James B. Asheraft was elected to membership 
in the Philippine Veterinary Medical Association on February 
4, 1921; 

Wuereas, He was an active and inspiring promoter in the 
progress of this Association ; 

WHEREAS, God, in His great wisdom, willed it that we be de- 
prived of his warm friendship and valuable assistance in the 
progress of veterinary medicine in the Philippine Islands; be it, 
therefore, 

Resolved, By the Philippine Veterinary Medical Association, 
as it is hereby resolved on this 14th day of our Lord, to umani- 
mously convey our sympathy to the family of the deceased for 
this irreparable loss; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be spread on the min- 
utes of the Association and sent for publication to one local 
paper and to the JOURNAL OF AMERICAN VETERINARY MEDICAL 


ASSOCIATION. 
The Committee on Resolution : : 


GREGORIO SAN AGUSTIN. 


~MANRESA, 


Dr. F. A. Bolser died suddenly at his home in Neweastle, 
Ind., in the latter part of November while undergoing a major 
surgical operation. 


Dr. Bolser enjoyed an enviable reputation as a practitioner 


and was known widely among the members of the profes- 
sion throughout the United States. As Assistant State Vet- 
erinarian of Indiana he rendered valuable service to the 


bi 
livestock industry through the energy, decisiveness and good 
judgment he displayed in his activities to help free his State and : 


country of foot-and-mouth disease in 1914 and 1915. He was 
elected vice-president of the A. V. M. A. several years ago and 
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was selected to serve on the A. V. M. A. Legislative Committee, 
which was most successful in obtaining official recognition of 
veterinarians in the U. S. Army service. He was a _ fluent 
speaker and wrote a number of scientific articles and papers on 


diseases of animals. Two papers that attracted favorable atten- 
tion were entitled ‘‘My Experience with Hog Cholera,’’ and 
‘*The Importance of Hog Cholera and the Production of Hog- 
Cholera Serum.’’ 

Dr. Bosler was 65 years old, and it is an interesting coincidence 

that he died on the forty-second anniversary of his marriage. 
: Dr. Bolser is survived by a wife and son, Dr. Harry Bolser. His 
7 many friends join THE JOURNAL in extending sympathy to his 
family in their bereavement. 


Dr. Joseph W. Klotz died of apoplexy on December 19. He 
was a resident of Noblesville, Ind., and at the time of his death 
was president of the Indiana Veterinary College, located at In- 
dianapolis, Ind. In connection with his administrative duties 
as president he taught surgery and obstetries in the college. In 
closing his course of lectures for the first half of the school year 
on December 19, he wished the members of the class a pleasant 
- vacation and a merry Christmas. The announcement of his 

death a few hours later came as a great surprise, as he seemed to 
_ be in good health and spirits when he left the lecture room. 

Dr. Klotz was a graduate of the Ontario Veterinary College 
in the elass of 1891. His ability, his geniality and his straight- 
forward business methods inspired confidence, and he was soon 
- suecessful in building up a large practice in the vicinity of In- 
dianapolis and Noblesville. He was one of the most prominent 
veterinary practitioners in his State and ranked among the 
foremost veterinary educators in this country. He was too 
busily oceupied with his practice and school work to have much 
time for leisure or writing for scientific publications, but his ex- 


ample was an inspiration to the students of the college, and he 
: is quoted in many sections of the country by the graduates of 

the Indiana Veterinary College who are applying his teachings 
in their practices. 

As a citizen Dr. Klotz took a deep interest in the welfare of 


his community. He was a member of a number of fraternal 
- organizations, including the Masonie Order, which conducted his 
funeral services. He joined the A. V. M. A. in 1894 and took 
an active interest in the affairs of the Association. | oe 
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RIDING-HORSE SHORTAGE 


By G. A. Bei, Chief Animal Husbandman, Remount Service, 
Quartermaster’s Corps, United States Army, Sacramento, Calif. 


THE following appeared in a comparatively recent issue of 
the Breeder’s Gazette under ‘‘Market Movement sand Values’’: 

‘*There is a persistent demand for riding horses, orders com- 
ing from many small towns and cities seattered all over the 
East and the Mississippi Valley, with no immediate prospect of 
execution.”’ 

This same persistent demand exists in practically every part 
of the United States. The writer, during the past year, has 
been in nearly every section of this country; from the New 
England States to Florida, from New York to California and 
from Montana to Texas; and everywhere the dearth of high- 
class riding horses is very apparent, and this, in face of an in- 
creasing demand, makes the situation acute. 

The writer has been frequently asked, ‘‘Where can I buy a 
carload of good polo mounts? Where can I get some good rid- 
ing horses for the members of our riding club? Where can I 
get some good jumpers or some good cross-country horses?’’ All 
of these classes require a high-class riding type. Many a dealer 
is scouring the country picking up a good one here and a good 
one somewhere else, but to find a large number of good ones for 
sale in any one community is impossible. 

Many riding clubs have been organized during the past few 
years and such clubs are continuing to be organized. Horseback 
riding is growing in popularity rapidly, as the beneficial results 
from such a healthful exercise and such an exhilarating sport 
are becoming more and more apparent. There is a keen pleas. 
ure in being in the saddle that is afforded by few other sports. 
Both adults and children are taking to horseback riding as a 
pleasure, in greater numbers than ever, and most of these 
children will continue to ride for many years, thus continuing 
the demand for saddle horses. 

Where are these riding horses coming from? They do not 


| 
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exist at present, and there was never a better demand nor better 
prices offered for really high-class useful horses that can go 
out and do a satisfactory day’s work. Not only are these horses 
wanted for pleasure purposes, but also on the cattle ranches for 
work in handling cattle. It is almost impossible to purchase, at 
a reasonable price, one of the good cow horses from a rancher. 
He realizes the searcity of the good ones and needs them for 


his own use. 

There is but one solution to the problem and that is for the 
ranchers, farmers and breeders to produce the needed animals, 
both for their own use and to supply the city demands. There 
are a large number of mares in various sections of the country 


suitable for producing riding horses, but owing to the scarcity 
of suitable stallions, but a small number of these mares can be 
bred. 

The Remount Service Q. M. C., U.S. A., is doing much to re- 
lieve the situation by placing high-class stallions in selected com- 
munities where the conditions are satisfactory. There are about 
260 of these stallions now available and, while this is but a sma!! 
per cent of the number needed, the result in the end will be to 
relieve, quite materially, the acute shortage of riding horses. 


As it takes six years to produce a really serviceable horse, the 
present shortage must remain for several years, but in the 
meantime these good animals are being produced and encourage- 
ment is being given to the production of a horse to meet com- 
mercial demands and to build up a reserve supply that will be 
available to meet a war emergency.—From The Remount, vol. 


3, no. 5, January, 1923. 


Silage odors are absorbed largely through the body of the 


cow rather than from the air, according to tests made by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. However, these 
odors may be practically or entirely removed by the aeration of 
the milk while it is still warm. Rather heavy feeds of silage 
may be given to cows one hour after milking without any un- 
desirable flavors or odors passing into the milk. When green 
alfalfa was fed in relatively large quantities one hour before 
milking marked flavors and odors were noticed in the milk, but 
when as much as 30 pounds per cow was fed after milking there 


was no effect on the milk from the next milking. 
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DR. WM. HERBERT LOWE 
Of Paterson, N. J.. One of the Leading Practitioners on the 
Atlantic Coast and President of the A. V. M. A. in 1905-1906 
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LIFTING THE EMBARGO 


which endorses the earlier decision of the Commons to remove 


Both Houses of Parliament have passed the new legislation 


the embargo upon Canadian store cattle. No doubt, in defer- id 
ence to the strong opposition of breeders in this country, and 
likewise to the critical state of agriculture, that legislation has 


been rendered as harmless as possible to their interests while 
fulfilling the ‘‘pledge’’ of which so much was heard. Of course, 
the new legislation which is proposed does not render us so 
free from possible attacks of disease as does complete exclusion, 
but it is satisfactory to note that a wider issue has not been ac- 
cepted and that it has been recognized that the occasion could 
not be used as a means of opening the ports to all parts of our 
far-flung dominions. The only part to which we take objection 
is that of permitting considerable latitude to the Ministry of 
Agriculture to allow the importation of breeding stock. We 


prefer the old system under which only for special reasons could: 
that proposal be put into operation, for those who are acquainted 
with the stock-breeding industry know quite well that there is — 
no need to introduce breeding stock from other countries. Even 
the special occasions are not vital. They are mainly applicable 
to breeds which have been so recently established that they are 
still uncertain about type, or to pigs of declining constitution. 
The great mass of stock breeders are practically independent 
in this respect, and their work is so widely recognized in other 
countries that the boot is really on the other foot and these 
countries come to us. 

Ireland, no doubt, suffers because of her aspirations after a 
new status, but it is one of the penalties apparently which is | 
incidental to the new relationship. So far as the British breeder 
is concerned (and he is the main person to be consulted), it is 
satisfactory to note that Canadian importations must be identi- 
fiable and must have indelible marking. In the course of the 
debate it was hinted that to complete legislation an extension of 
the Merchandise Marks Act sholld be contemplated next Ses- 
sion. We take that to mean that the marking of meat must fol- 
low as a reasonable protection to the public and to those who 
breed. The butcher clamored for this cheaper meat. Let him 
now purvey it. If the Government completes its legislation in 
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this respect, no one will be much the worse; but if it fails to do 
7 this, then a new blow has been aimed at British stockbreeding, 
and it has been hard hit already. We suggest that the bodies — 
which put up such a good fight on behalf of the British stock- — 
breeding interest when the Canadian cattle agitation was at 
its height should finish their work by urging this new step upon — 
the Government. The ‘‘home-killed’’ ticket must be entirely | 
abolished and a distinction must be drawn between animals 
which are bred and fed at home and those which are imported _ 
and fattened here. The butcher must not be allowed to fill his 
pockets at the expense of the British home producer and the 
public. * 

The Bill is an effort to fulfill what many regarded as a pledge, 
but a few noble lords seem to think that its principles should 
be applied to other Dominions. It was stated that what the 
British farmer had to fear was not cattle on the hoof, but meat 
importation. If that is so, why encourage the revival of a trade 
in livestock that must be uneconomie and even cruel because of 
the length of the journey. We sincerely hope that no imperial 
pledges will be given in the face of the known views of those who 
breed stock and of the House of Commons which has refused 
sanction to a wider application of the Bill.—Editorial in Farmer 
and Stock Breeder, London, Dec. 18, 1922. 


LIVESTOCK STATISTICS 


Figures show that the United States has but one-sixteenth of . 
the world’s population, but it has one-sixth of the world’s live- oe 
stock, approximately as follows: —— 


One-half of the world’s 9,000,000 mules, Fane. 
One-third of the world’s 169,000,000 swine, - 
One-fifth of the world’s 100,000,000 horses, ones % 
One-seventh of the world’s 492,000,000 cattle, 
One-ninth of the world’s 465,000,000 sheep. 
Statistics indicate that the United States ranks fourth in the 
per capita consumption of meat. The following table shows the 
figures for the principal meat-eating nations of the world: 
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Lbs. 

Country meat Country meat 
Argentina Belgium 70 
Australia . 263 Netherlands 70 
New Zealand 7 Greece 68 
UNITED STATES Austria-Hungary 64 
Canada ............... i Norway 62 
United Kingdom ee Sweden 62 
Germany Poland 62 
France Russia 50 
Denmark ....... Spain 49 
Switzerland . 7 Italy . 47 

A study of the trend of human and livestock population from 
1850 to 1922 shows that human population has had the great- 
est increase, that the number of swine is the most variable, and 
that sheep show the greatest general decline. The relative posi- 
tions of the curves in 1922 indicate more and more difficulty 


in supplying our ever-increasing population with sufficient meat 
products, and at the same time maintaining a surplus of these 
products for export. 

A study of per capita meat consumption in the United States 
from 1907 to 1922 shows a considerable decline. The consump- 
tion of veal is about equal to that of mutton and lamb, and as 
a rule slightly more pork is consumed than beef. 

The most recent statistics on beef and dairy eattle in the 
United States show that beef cattle have undergone more flue- 
tuation and that at present beef and dairy cattle are about 
equally numerous. 

The livestock industry of any nation acts as a great storage 
reservoir for its surplus grains in years of plenty, and _ its 
grasses and forage crops that can not be eaten by man. It is 
a significant fact that no great meat-eating nation has ever suf- 


fered famine from crop failure. 


_ “HORSE IN MOTION,” NEW FILM, ANALYZES 
MOVEMENTS 


You have seen a horse walk, trot, pace, gallop, run, and jump, 
but do you know just how he does it? You can learn how from 
a new United States Department of Agriculture motion picture, 


‘*The Horse in Motion.’’ 
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‘This one-reel film, sponsored by the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, is an analysis by means of a high-speed camera of all 
the important gaits of horses. The gaits are first shown at nor- 
mal speed, followed by the retarded action, one-eighth of normal. 
The normal pictures were made sixteen to the second, but the 
slow pictures were made 128 to the second. Among the types 
of horses shown are draft animals, pacers, trotters, hunters, run- | 
ners and cavalry horses. 

The technique of the jumps is demonstrated by Dandy Dude, 
owned by Gen. John J. Pershing, who was present at the first 
showing of the film in Chicago, before the Horse Association of 
America. The movements of cavalry horses are shown by three 
troops of United States Cavalry in a stirring charge on the 
parade ground at Fort Myer, Va. 

‘‘The Horse in Motion’’ will be circulated through the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s film distribution system. Copies may 
be bought by authorized purchasers at the cost of printing. 


Dr. J. A. Allen, Animal Pathologist, Canadian Health of Ani- — 
mals Branch, attended .the ‘Fox Show held in connection with 
the Royal Winter Fair at Toronto, and reports that all the 
foxes were examined before being allowed to enter the show 
building. Out of approximately 300 animals only 5 were re- 


jected. 

Strict sanitary precautions were observed throughout the 
period of the show, and exhibitors were required to disinfect 
the show cages daily. The tongs used in handling the foxes 
during the time they were being judged were boiled before using 
on other animals. The foxes have been returned to their ranches © 
without any fatalities. + = 


Dr. Robt. Barnes left Ottawa on December 3 for Brantford, — 
where he delivered an address on ‘‘ Food Inspection’’ before the 
Kiwanis Club. He then proceeded to Chicago to attend the 
twenty-sixth annual meeting of the United States Live Stock 
Sanitary Association. 

On December 12 he visited Clarksburg, Ontario, and ad- 
dressed a meeting of the ‘‘ Farmers Section—Clarksburg Board 
of Trade.’’ 
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Mr. C. S. McGillivray attended a meeting of the New York = 
Canners’ Association, held in Rochester, N. Y., on December 7 


and 8. 


Dr. R. E. Cropper, formerly of Cartersville, Ga., has moved 


Dr. Geo. W. Winslow has taken up his residence at Ontario, 
Oreg., having moved from his former location in Grand Forks, 
N. D. 

Dr. E. C. W. Schubel, who has been in practice at Danville, 
Ill., for a number of years, recently changed his location to 


Reading, Mich. 


Dr. A. E. Slocum is now a resident of Sioux Falls, S. D., hav- 


_ ing formerly practiced at Longmont, Colo. 


Dr. W. E. Frink, who for many years enjoyed a lucrative 
practice at Batavia, N. Y., has moved to the sunny land of 


_ southern California, and has located at Hollywood. ae 


Dr. A. H. Davison, formerly in practice at Hume, LIl., is now 
' located at 1010 N. Market Street, Urbana, Ill. He has been 
employed by Champaign County (Ill.) in tuberculosis-eradica- 


tion work. 


Dr. A. H. Quin, Jr., has been transferred from sales work 


in eastern Iowa, for the Fort Dodge Serum Company, to the 
home office in Fort Dodge, where he will act as assistant sales 


manager and conduct field investigations. 
Ts 


The Annual Report of the Department of Agriculture of the 
Union of South Africa contains a statement of Sir Arnold 
Theiler, Director of Veterinary Education and Research, that 
his laboratory has commenced the distribution of the live 
contagious abortion vaccine to the farmers of that country. 
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